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FOREWORD 


Tis issue of the Review is somewhat more compactly organized than 
were the six previous issues on finance and business administration. The 
chapters are fewer in number, tho in general context they follow topics 
of the earlier issues. Such consolidation is justified chiefly on the grounds 
that the volume of genuine research during the three-year period covered 
by this Review would hardly produce meaningful chapters on narrowly 
defined topics. It is to be noted, moreover. that there is a continuing need 
for developing meaningful generalities by the observation of broad trends 
in the field of school finance and business administration. For that 
matter, literature in the field is dealing less and less with fragments or 
bits of only local significance. Several studies reported in this brief mid- 
century span, not to mention many statewide surveys not reported, exhibit 
a balanced, insightful grasp of fiscal problems of public education which 
indicates some maturity of both science and practice. 

Chapter I on the support of education covers most of the research 
classifiable in the general field of school finance on both state and federal 
levels. Only the special topic of district reorganization was thought to have 
received sufficient altention among researchers to justify a separate 
chapter. 

Similarly, all aspects of the loc 
budgeting, accounting, auditing. reporti ei 
Chapter IV. A single chapter on business administration eliminates special 
chapters which have appeared in the past on such topics as credit regu- 
lation, personnel management, income management, and transportation: 

Despite this effort to condense, there remains in this issue some un- 
avoidable overlap between chapters and some inclusion of bibliographical 
items which are only marginally research. 

Francis G. CORNELL, Chairman 
Committee on Finance and Business Administration 


al system of fiscal control—planning, 
ng—are treated in a single chapter, 
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CHAPTER I 


Support of Education 


ARVID J. BURKE and EDGAR L. MORPHET 


Tue effects of postwar inflation upon educational institutions have stimu- 
lated research in school support. The Research Divisiom of the National 
Education Association (48, 49) has continued to report developments in 
the various states. In a report of the Council of State Governments, Chase 
and Morphet (10) summarized the status of school finance in 1948. 
Studies of school finance also were made in about one-fourth of the states 
between 1946 and 1949. These are reviewed only if they contain an 
approach, innovation, technic, or finding which may be of general signifi- 
cance. 


Economic Basis of Support 


The most striking proposal during this period on the subject of the 
economic basis " education was made by Cox (12). She advanced the 
thesis that education should be supported by long-term private, personal 
credit insured by government for all young people aged ten to twenty-four. 
The evidence to support this thesis and its implications merits considera- 
tion by research workers. It is conceivable that a system of support could 
be worked out in which increasing use might be made of credit as persons 
approach maturity and enter upon advanced preparation for specific 
Vocations. 


Dewhurst and associates (14) surveyed the economic potential of the 


United States to provide the goods and services, including public edu- 
‘cation, required by its people. The report contains a wealth of material 
basic to a comprehension of the economic ability of the nation to provide 
an adequate level of educa 
that of the State Education 
support to the resources of the state (54). 


tion for all. Several regional studies such as 
Commission in North Carolina related school 


Local Revenues for Public Schools 


. Local property tax support for public education continued to decline 
in importance (10, 48). Property assessments have been slow to adjust to 
changed monetary values (25). Few restrictions placed upon local prop- 
erty taxes for schools during the depression have been removed (10, 51). 
Investigators in Illinois (21) and New York (52) questioned whether 
these developments should not be arrested and proposed ways to rehabili- 
tate local property tax support. Kendrick and Strevell (25) demonstrated 
that the yield ofithe property tax could be increased greatly and proposed 
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needed reforms. The Committee on Tax Education and School Finance 
of the National Education Association took a similar position. (45). 
Harris (18) pointed out the inelasticity of the property tax base for 
meeting inflation, but concluded that its yield could be increased. Burke 
(3) traced the history of local property tax support in the state of New 
York in relation to economic trends. Moffitt (32) studied state restrictions 
and limitations upon local support for schools. e 

Research is needed upon such questions as these: Has the property 
tax base been less elastic during the present inflationary period? If so, 
what are the causes? What are the obstacles to property tax reform? How 
have certain states and localities successfully overcome these obstacles? 
What happens to public school revenues in a period of falling incomes and 
prices where the local property tax has become a relatively minor source 
of public school revenues? à 

Local nonproperty taxes have shown a phenomenal growth in recent 
years (57), but school districts generally have been reluctant to take 
advantage of them. The New York law permitting counties to levy such 
taxes for educational purposes was appraised by the Educational Confer- 
ence Board (52). It proposed methods of integrating such taxes into a 
sound school finance program. Walker and Cocking (74) studied the 
potential yield of local nonproperty taxes in the state of New York. The 
Pennsylvania law granting increased local taxing powers to school 
districts was attacked by Reller (60). Burkhead (5) studied the effects 
of the Pennsylvania experience and appraised the experiment against seven 
criteria. In a symposium sponsored by the Tax Institute (67) Gray pre- 
sented the case for the Pennsylvania law; Johnson and Boles summarize 
the case against such taxes; and Maxwell and Glander, while recognizing 
the limitations, concluded that they would continue to make some use 
of local nonproperty taxes in a revenue system. 

A thoro appraisal of the Pennsylvania experience is needed. We have 
little research on this relatively new development. What types of taxes can 
be successfully and economrrally administered by school districts? How 
can these be integrated with the federal and state tax structures? How 
can they be fitted into a sound over-all school finance plan? 


State Revenues for Public Schools 


Both the amount and the proportion of public school revenues derived. 
Írom state taxes have increased greatly since 1946 (4). Tle continued * 
abandonment of earmarked: state taxes for schools has made schools more 
dependent upon the total state tax system (10). State tax support for. 
schools has risen more than have state tax collections (55). The relative 
burden of state and local taxation for schools, nevertheless, has decrease 
because of the rapid rise in income (10). - a 

Research in school finance has dealt more with apportionmėnt prob- 
lems than it has with sources of state school revenues. The National Edu: 
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cation Association (49) and the Counci} of State Governments (10) have 
summarized recent developments in state revenues for schools. Norton and 
Burke (55) showed the potentialities of increasing state tax revenues for 
schools. Harris (18) pointed out some of the shortcomings and limita- 
tions of state taxes for schools. The State Education Commission in North 
Carolina, among other state survey agencies, analyzed the tax base and 
tax effort for the support of schools (54). 

The fact that the state has moved ahead of local government as a taxing 
unit has increased the problems of state and local tax coordination and 
relationships. The Council of State Governments studied the problem from 
the viewpoint of the states (11). Mott (42) and a New York joint com- 
mittee (52, 53) stressed the home rule aspects of the problem. 


The Federal Government and the Support of Education 


The effects of heavy federal taxes (and the nature of the federal tax 
structure) upon state and local support of schools received little attention 
in educational research from 1946 to 1949. Harris (18) showed the effects 
upon support for private colleges and universities. The Hoover Commis- 
sion (69) and the United States Treasury Department (73) issued reports 
on federal-state relations, the latter stressing tax coordination. 

During the past three years there have been no new types of data on 
the need for federal support for schools. Data gathered by the Council of 
State Governments (10) showed that differentials in ability among states 
are still extreme. Norton (44) found the same tendency in expenditure 
levels for schools. The National Education Association (43) summarized 
federal aid for schools. Quattlebaum (58) 
made a careful analysis of all issues involved, gave digests of reports and 
studies, and enumerated arguments for and against federal aid. The 
Hoover Commission (70) reviewed federal activities in education and 
examined their effects upon states. Johnson (24) made a very thoro study 
of equalization formulas with special reference to federal grants. Simpson 
(62) urged the states to make greater effort to solve some of their own 
Problems and stressed that even if all states established the best possible 
Program, federal aid would be needed. 

The question of federal aid for schools as related to the possible 
dangers of federal control continued to receive attention. Fuller (15) 
Suggested practical ways of avoiding undesirable federal controls. Reavis 
(59) proposed safeguards and criteria that should be observed. 


existing data on the need for 


Support for Higher Education 


Chamberlain (7) and Hoff (19) studied fees in colleges and universities. 
Harris (18) showed the limitations of endowments and the effects of 
Taising fees, Hungate (20) reported the trends in support for higher 

s. gate 
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education. Studenski and Baikie (66) studied the financing of higher edu- 
cation in the various states with special reference to New York. Stewart 
and Lyon (64) centered attention upon the financing of capital outlays 
in state colleges and universities. The President's Commission on Higher 
Education (72) analyzed the financial difficulties of institutions of higher 
learning, made estimates of future requirements, and recommended a 
program of support for the future. It concluded that local public support 
probably would not increase very much, that state support would not in- 
crease enough to meet the needs, and that substantial federal support 
would be required. Further analysis of literature on higher education from 
the point of view of costs appears in Chapter III of this issue. 


Policy and Direction in Public School Finance 


The inadequacies of local support in many states and the intesa 
proportion of state support have centered attention upon fundamenta 


practices are not always leading in the same direction, and that improve- 
ments are possible in all states. The many studies that have been made in 
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showed that while approximately forty states had established some type of 
foundation or equalization program, either the funds are too limited or 
the bases used are too unsatisfactory in at least half of the these states for 
the program to be of much significance. In several states the funds are 
apportioned on subjective bases or in terms of approved budgets. This 
study also showed that practically all states apportion some funds on a flat 
grant basis, regardless of need, and that nearly two-thirds of them appor- 
tion at least 50 percent of all funds on this basis. 

The NEA Research Division published an analysis of state foundation 
Program laws for the year 1947 (50). The desirable features were sum- 
marized in a concluding three-page statement. Mort and Burke (40) made 
a study of the cost of the foundation program for the state of New York. 
McLure (30) and Sargent (61) examined the foundation program con- 
cept from the viewpoint of educational returns at varying expenditure 
levels. Woollatt’s study (76) also contributed to understanding the cost- 
quality relationship. McLure (31) discussed new methods for measuring 
Costs of foundation programs. Pearman (56) suggested a plan for ad- 
ditional stimulation for districts that wish to exceed the minimum program, 
Several studies, summarized later, deal with special phases. Comprehensive 
principles and criteria for a foundation or partnership program of school 
support have been proposed by the NEA Committee on Tax Education 


and School Finance (45). 


Measuring Need and Costs—the Apportionment of State School 
Revenues 


Chase and Morphet (10) warned against using subjective measures or 
rough objective measures, such as the school census, that do not accurately 
gauge the needs. They pointed out the advantages of the classroom unit 
Measure and, under some circumstances, of the weighted pupil measure. 
The NEA Committee on Tax Education and School Finance (45) recom- 
mended both of these measures. Both reports warned against relying 
entirely on present practice as a criterion, which may discriminate against 
*lementary schools or tend to perpetuate small nonisolated schools and 
districts, In all studies, including the state studies, much greater emphasis 
than previously has been placed on developing special adjustments only for 
objectively defined isolated small schools. McLure (29) proposed popu- 
lation sparsity as an objective means of attaining the same results. Sar- 
Sent (61) questioned the assumption that the cost of equivalent educational 
9pportunity may be determined by multiplying average practice with 
Tespect to pupil-teacher ratios by a constant cost factor. He proposed that 
the foundation program be stated in terms of educational services, 
expressed as weighted units of service, and developed a formula for use. 

he application of this formula was illustrated in terms of the situation in 

ew Hampshire. 
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Mort and Schmidt (41) summarized recent developments in the technics 
of apportionment. Morphet (34) explained the technic ep m 
Florida for determining instruction or classroom units and leachers 
salaries; Morphet and Johns (38) explained the plan used for ip 
units for kindergartens and junior colleges; and Morphet and Ku 
(39) the plan for incorporating vocational education as a part oi. i 
foundation program. Cornell (9) developed a generalized mathematica 
synthesis of apportionment patterns for federal and state grants showing 
algebraically the similarities and differences among more important ty T 
The analysis was intended to permit determination of characteristics o 
apportionment methods without numerical computation. ' 

Johns (22) discussed a plan, which is essentially a refinement of a 
plan developed in Alabama and Florida, for measuring transportation need 
primarily on the basis of density of transported pupil population. ` 

Wochner and Miller (75) analyzed developments in equalization, in- 
dicated that some states had rewarded small inefficient schools or districts 
by making special adjustments for all such schools, and pointed out er 
special adjustments for transportation and for state aid in general shou 
be provided at least chiefly in terms of sparsity of population. 

The National Education Association (46) made a study showing that 
about twenty states were using qualifications of teachers as a criterion for 
the distribution of state school funds and recommended that this procedure 
be carefully studied by all states, Morphet (37) discouraged the use of state 
teachers’ salary Schedules, as such, but recommended, with reservations, 
consideration of qualifications in the apporlioning plan. The NEA Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School Finance (45) questioned the practice 
and recommended minimum use of earmarked programs. 


Financing Capital Outlays 


Altho only about a dozen states hav 
hensive plan for financing capital outlay in the state program, several 
studies show the urgent need for such a program in all states. 

The Council of State Government’s study (10) summarized the present 
status and recommended that all states face this problem. The American 
Association of School Administrators (2) suggested factors to be con- 
sidered and also pointed to the need for state support for buildings. Hamon 
(17) estimated the total need, showed that only a few states have developed 
a bona fide program, and stressed the need for careful study. Bursch 
(6) pointed out the need and explained the plan in California which was 
on an unsatisfactory budget deficit basis. Strevell (65) showed that popu- 
lation sparsily affects unit costs of buildings, a factor which must be 
recognized in apportioning aid for capital outlays, 

Lindman (27) developed an equalized matching formula for administer- 
ing state support for capital outlay as a separate fund. He also (28) 
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traced developments in the field, showed the urgent need for state support, 
and showed how his formula could be used. 

Morphet (33) listed some of the problems that must be faced and 
pointed to the importance of adequate state support. Johns and Morphet 
(23) explained the plan used in Florida for incorporating support for 
capital outlays as an integral part of the foundation program. 


Measurement of Local Ability To Support Schools 


Because of marked variations in local assessment practices in most 
states and resulting inequities when a uniform tax rate is prescribed for 
local districts, the problem of measuring local tax effort has received con- 
siderable attention during recent years. Covert (71) attributed the adop- 
tion of completely state-supported minimum programs to the lack of satis- 
factory measures of local fiscal capacity. Chase and Morphet (10) stressed 
the desirability of uniform assessment policies but called attention to the 
fact that this apparently could not be attained in most states. They sug- 
gested, as an alternative, the development and application of uniform 
ratios. Where that is not done they proposed the development of an 
objective index of taxpaying ability similar to those used in Alabama and 
Florida, Several of the state studies, notably Georgia (16), North Carolina 
(54), South Carolina (63), and Texas (68), explained the plan for de- 
veloping such an index and proposed that it be used. 
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CHAPTER II 


Relation of School District Reorganization to Finance 
and Business Administration 


ROE L. JOHNS and EDGAR L. MORPHET 


More interest concerning the need for district reorganization has been 
shown during the past three years than ever before. Grieder made approxi- 
mately the same statement concerning the three-year period preceding the 
April 1947 issue of the Review. The accelerating interest in district 
reorganization is shown by the following: The April 1947 Review included 
references to 17 state surveys and commission reports devoted in whole 
or in part to district reorganization and four national studies; the present 
number includes references to 23 state studies and nine national studies; 
the past three-year period has been one of implementation and achieve- 
ment in district reorganization; and some aspects of the subject were re- 
viewed by Cooper in the October 1949 issue of the REVIEW. 

In 1948 Wochner (59) made a study of reorganization activity and 
found that 27 states were reorganizing local school units in some degree 
and that 15 of the states were reorganizing as a result of a formal reorgani- 
zation act which sets up machinery for doing it. He reported that the 
number of local administrative units had declined from 117,000 in 1940 
to 94,000 in 1948. The Illinois State Advisory Commission (30) reported 
that the number of districts in Illinois had been reduced from 11,906 in 
1946 to 5859 in 1949. By legislative action Florida (25) in 1947 abolished 
720 local tax districts and reorganized the state into 67 complete county 
units with no subdistricts. Texas (56) as a result of legislation enacted 
by the 1949 Legislature has already eliminated about 1500 small districts 
and all territory is now in some school district. Idaho (24) has reorganized 
or partially reorganized 29 of its 44. counties. These recent developments 
are much more encouraging than were achievements in previous years. 
Smith (53) made a study of state constitutional and statutory plans for 

istrict reorganization between 1938 and 1947. He found that only nine 

States had set up definite statutory plans for reorganization of districts 
and that most statutes dealt with the piecemeal consolidation of schools 
rather than the elimination of the evils of the small district. 

Evidently no new insights into the problems of district reorganization 

ave been developed in research produced during the period covered by 
this number. This period has seen the application and adaptation of the 
findings of research of previous years more than the production of new 
approaches. The trend toward application of the findings of research may 
© more encouraging than the production of quantities of new research 
which does not find its way into educational practice. 
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Development of Criteria for District Reorganization 


Criteria for district reorganization have been applied extensively during 
recent years. No new criteria have emerged during the past three years 
but those developed in previous years have been applied more widely. The 
criteria applied usually have included statements concerning the reorgani- 
zation of attendance areas as well as administrative districts. The Georgia 
survey (1), the New Mexico survey (6), and the South Carolina survey 
(7), the Spartanburg survey (8), the California State Commission (14), 
the Wisconsin State Department of Education (15), Carpenter (16, 17), 
Chisholm and Henzlik (21, 28), Gregg (27), the Indiana survey (31), 
Kulp (33), Lobaugh (34), the Minnesota Institute of Governmental 
Research (39), the Montana Education Association (41), the National 
Commission on School District Reorganization (43, 44), the National 
Education Association (47), the North Carolina survey (48), Reusser 
(51), Sumption and Beem (54), and Taylor (55) all presented criteria 
for the reorganization of school districts. The criteria in these reports 
were on the whole similar to those recommended by the National Com- 
mission on School District Reorganization (43), which, summarized 
briefly, were as follows: (a) a minimum of at least 1200 pupils—per-pupil 
costs decline up to 10,000 pupils, and if the number of pupils is consider- 
ably less an intermediate district is necessary to provide supervision, 
guidance, transportation, and junior college offerings; (b) each teacher 
qualified to do a particular job well—one or more teachers for each grade 
or subject and a qualified central staff of administrators, supervisors, an 
clerks; (c) one or more elementary schools, at least one high school, and 
where possible a junior college; (d) at least one teacher per grade for each 
elementary school; (e) not fewer than 75 pupils per grade and not fewer 
than 12 teachers for each high school; (f) each elementary school to serve 


a neighborhood or small community and each high school a larger 
community. 


There were, however, 


some basic departures from the criteria recom- 
mended by the National 


Commission (43). Some studies recommended 
ed valuation or wealth of the local district as a 
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Education and School Finance (45) and the Council of State Govern- 
ments (22), is the equalization or foundation program plan. À compre- 
hensive equalization plan of state support gives due consideration to the 
relative taxpaying ability of local school districts in distributing state funds. 
Under such a plan, the taxable wealth of a local district should not prevent 
an area from becoming a good district if it meets other acceptable criteria. 
It is suggested that research in school financing be given due consideration 
when studying the problem of district reorganization. 

There seems to be division concerning the criterion relating to size of 
the administrative unit, especially as it relates to the community. Chase 
(27) analyzed the advantages and disadvantages of the community as the 
administrative unit and concluded that substantially every advantage that 
has been claimed for the community administrative unit can be obtained 
within the larger district, provided each community center is given a 
school which can meet community needs. He warned that if community 
administrative units were adopted, sooner or later a need would develop 
for an intermediate unit superimposed upon community units to provide 
Services they could not afford. Chambers (18) also recommended the 
larger unit such as the county and stated that the nation needs no more 
than 5000 districts whereas it has in excess of 100,000. The county unit 
9r a modified county unit system of district organization was recommended 
in the Georgia survey (1), the New Mexico survey (6), the South Carolina 
survey (7), the Indiana survey (31), and the North Carolina survey (48) " 
On the other hand, smaller administrative units supplemented by inter- 
mediate units were recommended by Butterworth (9, 10, 11), and 
Carpenter (16, 17). Henzlik and Chisholm (28) recommended the com- 
munity administrative unit. The National Commission on School District 
Reorganization (44) indicated the necessity of intermediate units if a 
district has considerably less than 10,000 pupils. Somewhat out of harmony 
with the national trends was the recommendation of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission (38) for the establishment of regional high schools 
to serve two or more towns. This recommendation involved the super- 
imposing of a high-school district upon elementary districts. All other 
Studies included in this review which treated the subject recommended 


Unified districts including all grades. 


How To Achieve District Reorganization 


Much emphasis has recently been given to developing ways and means 
to initiate school district reorganization. The evidence now available PREIS 
to indicate that the initiative for school district reorganization must come 
largely from the state but that local school units have a vital part to play in 

© reorganization process. The reorganization procedure recommended by 
the National Commission on School District Reorganization (43) has 
met with the most common acceptance. The Commission (44) aan 
mended: (a) a state commission to furnish leadership in school district 
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reorganization; (b) county or local committees to conduct surveys and 
present reorganization plans to the state commission for approval in 
accordance with sound criteria; (c) public hearings and a majority vote 
of the area concerned or action by the legislature for putting the plans 
into effect. Authorities are generally agreed that the state has the constitu- 
tional authority and the responsibility to determine its school adminis- 
trative districts, but most authorities believe that the people of the local 
units should participate directly in the reorganization process. Breckner 
(5), the California Commission on School Districts (12, 13, 14), Callahan 
(15), Chase (19), Henzlik and Chisholm (21, 28), the Council of State 
Governments (22), Dean (24), Geyer (26), Gregg (27), the Illinois 
State Advisory Commission (30), Kulp (33), Lobaugh (34), Mulford 
(42), the National Education Association (47), Reed (50), Reusser (51), 
Smith (53), Wheeler (58), and Wochner (59) either recommended plans 
for initiating school district reorganization similar to the plan recom- 
mended by the National Commission on School District Reorganization 
(44) or reported on the progress of the operation of such plans. 


State Financial Policies Affecting District Reorganization 


The relationship of state financial policies to the problem of district 
organization has properly been receiving increasing attention during re- 
cent years. However, there has been no adequate study of this important 
matter in many states in which the evidence indicates that certain financial 
policies are tending to retard or even practically to prevent needed re- 
organization of school districts or consolidation of schools. 

The California Commission on School Districts (13), after showing 
that the present district organization not only is expensive but also creates 
inequalities and threatens local control, concluded that "existing state 
policy governing the apportionment of the state school fund retards 
reorganization of school districts in California." 

The National Education Association Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance (45) concluded that maximum benefits of an adequately 
financed foundation program will not be realized unless local school 
government is a vital functioning Part of the educational structure and 
also called attention to the fact that the state is responsible for creating 
a pattern of local school district organization which can assume and 
discharge its proper responsibilities. 

Several recent reports of state studies, especially those for South Caro- 
lina (7), New Mexico (6), Indiana (31), North Carolina (48). New 
Hampshire (52), and Texas (56), have called attention to provisions 
in the state aid law that tend to encourage the perpetuation of small districts 
or schools by providing extra rewards that cannot be defended. In such 
instances one aspect of state policy is tending to prevent what a more 
important aspect of state policy seems to be trying to encourage. 

Reller, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
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Science (2), concluded that it is to be regretted that as states have increased 
the funds provided for education they have not simultaneously stepped up 
the local structure so the funds could lead to the achievement of more 
significant results. 

The National Commission on School District Reorganization (44) 
called attention to the fact that one of the most important elements in the 
reorganization of local school units is the financing of schools. The 
commission listed several factors that might either accelerate or retard 
the organization of adequate local school units and concluded that the 
proper organization of local school systems must be an objective of the 
state, fortified by its system of school finance, which should provide dis- 
tinctly and specifically for assuring that all essential costs can be met 
including instruction, transportation, and capital outlay. 

Chase and Morphet (22) found that states listed more factors in their 
state programs that discouraged reorganization than factors that encour- 
aged needed reorganization. They pointed out six conditions in state policy 
that seemed to be essential to encourage reorganization and called atten- 
tion to the fact that only a few states had met all of these. Even when only 
one of the conditions has not been met serious handicaps seem to result. 
They concluded that all states need to examine their policies to see that 
n0 unnecessary handicaps to reorganization exist, and that both incentives 
and guidance are provided for the creation of districts having the ability 
to provide needed educational programs and services at reasonable cost. 


Local School Surveys 


Comparatively few local school surveys deal with the problem of district 
Organization as related to finance, probably largely because most of them 
deal with a specific school district. Some of them consider the problems 
that may result from the attendance in the district of children from other 
nearby areas. When a board is studying its own problems or contracting 
to have them studied, it seldom considers officially the possibility of 
merging its district with some other district, or even of getting some other 

Istricts to merge with it. . 

In this ste the Survey of the Spartanburg County, South Carolina, 
Schools (8) constitutes an exception, largely because the study includes 
an entire county in which there are several districts, and, therefore, 
Necessarily considers the problem of district organization as related to 
finance and other phases of the program. This report proposed criteria 
that should be observed in reorganizing the school districts of the county. 

The School Building Survey of Pinellas County, Florida, (32) pointed 
Out that the establishment of districts within a county administrative unit 
for the issuance of bonds hindered the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. The survey recommended, therefore, that county units abolish all 
Special taxing and bonding districts within their borders. 
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Economy and Efficiency Related to District Organization 


Studies made of the relationship of reorganization to economy and 
efficiency did not always distinguish between reorganization of adminis- 
trative units and reorganization of attendance areas. However, in states 
maintaining thousands of one- and two-teacher administrative districts, 
the major benefits of district reorganization cannot be attained without at 
the same time consolidating a large number of schools, so, therefore. 
it is difficult to separate these two problems. 

Aderhold (1), Bradshaw (4), Brewton (6, 7), the California Com- 
mission on School Districts (12), Dawson (23), Henzlik and Chisholm 
(28), the Illinois Legislative Council (29), the Minnesota Institute of 
Government Research (39), Morphet (25), the National Commission on 
School District Reorganization (44), and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce (57) concluded that the reorganization of school districts 
could result in either reducing expenditures or producing better educa- 
tional returns for the same expenditure. Numerous studies have shown 
that the per-capita costs of small schools were higher than those of large 
schools, and Pillsbury (49) made a study in Connecticut which showed 
that large schools obtained desirable educational objectives more effec- 
tively than did small schools. Beach and Gibbs (3) reported that state 
departments of education could not render services economically or 
effectively in states with an excessive number of small districts. 

McLure (36, 37) and the Montana Committee on Elementary and 
Secondary School Organization and Finance (40) observed that district 
reorganization was necessary in Mississippi and Montana before a state 
equalization plan of financing could be made effective. 

The California Commission on School Districts (12), Dean (24). 
Lobaugh (34), McIntyre (35), and the Montana Education Association 
(41) presented evidence which indicated that local tax rates could be 
more nearly equalized by district reorganization. 


Needed Research 


Important among the problems associated with district reorganization 
concerning which more adequate research is needed are the following: 
(a) the effect of state financing Programs upon district reorganization; 


(b) the community versus an aggregation of communities as the basic 


local school administrative unit; (c) the administrative unit for the 
administration of junior colleges; (d) the probability that better edu- 
cational programs have actually been provided in reorganized units. 
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CHAPTER III 


Educational Costs and Their Analysis 


WILLIAM P. McLURE and WAYNE W. SOPER ! 


e runes during the period covered by this REVIEW, as in previous years, 
have analyzed costs against a background of educational purposes and 
results. Considerable attention has been devoted to problems that may 
be grouped as: trends of costs, inequalities, effect of teachers’ salaries 
on costs, building needs, educational returns, foundation program costs, 
comparable units of cost, higher education, and future costs. 


Trends of Costs 


Several studies have been concerned with trends of school costs. The 
National Education Association (50) reported in a national inventory 
of public school finance in 1946-47 that expenditures did not increase 
enough from 1940 to 1947 to permit schoolboards to hold their own in 
educational purchasing power. Mort and Burke (48) studied the trends 
of school costs since 1940 and concluded that educational standards 
achieved with $100 per pupil in 1940 required twice this amount in 1947. 
Burke (10) related the percent increase in teachers’ salaries since 1939 
to such economic trends as state income, state salaries and wages, minimum 
salaries of civil service workers, and prices received by farmers and other 
groups. He pointed out that teachers’ salaries have fallen further behind 
incomes of other groups during this period. Clark (16) observed that 
the relative income of teachers in February 1949, compared to all other 
groups, was only 70 percent as good as the prewar status of 1939, 

A group of school finance specialists (51) in conference on school 
finance problems noted the trend toward a smaller, if not completely 
eliminated, cost differential between grade levels, in both salaries of 
teaching personnel and pupil-teacher ratios, However, Burke (12) noted 
that the median salaries of elementary-school teachers in the state of New 
York increased 61 percent from 1939 to 1949 while the corresponding 
increase for salaries of high-school teachers was 77 percent. 


Inequalities 


Current inequalities in financial support have been portrayed in the 
report of the Council of State Governments (17). Notable inequalities 
found among states were (a) average per-pupil expenditure in the 
highest state about four times the average in the lowest state, (b) wide 


————ÀÀ 
1 Assisted by Edgar W. Flinton, Associate Education Supervisor (Research), State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 
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variation in preparation of teachers, (c) average annual salaries of 
teachers ranging from $3400 downward to less than $1300, (d) average 
per-pupil value of school property ranging from $600 in seven states to 
less than $200 in four states, and (e) average per-pupil expenditures for 
textbooks and teaching supplies varying from eight dollars in seven states 
to less than two dollars in four states. 


Effect of Teachers’ Salaries on Cost 


The Council of State Governments (17) used the percentage of all 
teachers receiving $2400 or more as a better indication of the status of 
teachers generally, than the average salary of a state. It was noted that 
insufficient research is being done to analyze the consequent effect upon 
Cost of adequately filling the present gaps in teacher supply, considering 
proper salaries, sick leave benefits, and retirement provisions. Burke 
(11) noted that all states have set minimum qualifications for teachers, 
but few of them have assessed the financial implications of this policy. 
Baldwin (4) observed that one outcome of the West Virginia state 
minimum salary schedule was the achievement of more equalization. 
Haskew (26) proposed a salary bill of rights for teachers to include 
among other things an income adequate to encourage professional prep- 


aration and performance. 


School Building Needs 


There has been limited research on the underlying factors related to 
Variations in cost of school building needs. However, the literature is 
replete with observations which may be helpful leads in future studies. 

iggins (29) listed five factors affecting building costs: (a) productivity 
of workmen, (b) availability of materials on the job, (c) percentage of 
Cost devoted to carpentry, (d) building codes and ordinances, and (e) 
designing. Butterfield (13) proposed the construction of cheaper buildings 
Urnished with useful equipment and designed to serve all pupils as a 
Preferred alternative to utilizing inadequate financial resources for pro- 
Viding expensive buildings which would be poorly equipped and capable 
St Serving but few pupils. 
Engelhardt (19) compare 


Ore and after the war with additions co t 
n the latter case cubic-foot costs were inflated because alterations were 


Usually included in cost but excluded from cubage estimates. He pointed 
Out that cubic-foot costs may be misleading due to wide variations in 
Scope of work, Bartels (5) developed an index of total SS of school. 

Ouse construction in the city of Cincinnati based upon indexes of con- 
Struction cost as related to adjusted interest rates. Pitkin (62) reported 
that the cost unit (pupil) used for distributing state es Abe in 

assachusetts means net average membership of pupils residing in each 
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town regardless of where they attend school. No analysis was made con- 
cerning the possible effect of indirectly subsidizing private schools thru 
the adoption of this type of cost unit in a state finance plan. 
Holmstedt (35) stated that fiscal needs of school buildings must be 
analyzed in terms of (a) educational services, (b) community growth and 
development, (c) character of new population, (d) trends in business and 
industry, (e) types of workers and level of wages, (f) projection into the 
future, and (g) financial resources within bond and tax limitations. 
Johnson (39) cited four basic elements of construction costs: labor. 
material design plus supervision, and finance. Holden (32) cited 
examples of items planned to reduce maintenance cost: washable wainscots, 
elimination of exposed piping and radiation. built-in storage cabinets, 
linoleum floors and caul base, reversible sash windows. and terrazzo 
corridor floor with caul base. Wilson (74) voiced a need for a united 
front in developing carefully studied needs as a basis of cost analysis. 


Cost—Quality Relationships 


The Florida Citizens. Committee on Education (21) observed that 
education was more adequate in counties of higher expenditures. How- 
ever, exceptions were noted in a few counties, due apparently to local 
efficiencies and inefficiencies in organization and operation. A study by 
McLure (45) of over 100 representative schools on three expenditure 
levels in the state of Mississippi revealed significant differences in edu- 
cational practices generally associated with returns. The study of the 
National Commission on School District Reorganization (49) pointed 
out, as others have done, that the cost per pupil is related not only to the 
size of the school, but also to the quality of its educational offering. 
Studies of Henzlik and Chisholm (28) showed that the level of pupil 
achievement, teachers’ salaries, teacher preparation, and kind and amount 
of supplies and equipment were related to the level of per-pupil expendi- 
ture. Woollatt (76) analyzed the relationship between educational cost and 
quality of returns in a group of schools on high expenditure levels; the 


results showed no tapering off on educational returns as expenditure 
levels increased. Pierce (61) found that favor 


contribute to the quality of schools in 
money may never do. 

Proctor and Dyer (63) found that. 
spends per capita for elementary and 
standing scientists it is likely to produ 
the economic value of education to t 
return which states have derived fror 
He concluded that the work of the 
economic development, taking most e 
date of the school expenditure. 
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a way that the expenditure of more 


. in general, the less money a state 
secondary education, the fewer out- 
ce. Bowyer (7) attempted to analyze 
he states by measuring the economic 
n money expended on public schools. 
schools had a causal bearing upon 
ffect within 10 or 12 years after the 
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Foundation Program Costs 


The cost of the foundation program proposed by the Florida Citizens 
Committee on Education (21) was determined by grouping elements of 
Cost into four categories: instruction, transportation service, other cur- 
rent expenses, and capital outlay and debt service. Objective bases were 
developed for analyzing a fair allowance for each of these elements in a 
foundation program. Mort and Burke (48) reported that all analyses of 
the cost of a defensible foundation level have fallen short of the thinking 
of citizens on educational matters. According to Mort (47) the foundation 
level can operate automatically in line with economic factors affecting the 
Cost of education with proper adjustment to price changes. Sargent (65) 
developed cost units designed to take differences of services into account. 
Additional references on foundation program costs appear in Chapter I 
of this issue of the REVIEW. 


Comparable Units of Cost 


The report of a public school survey in West Virginia (68) included a 
plan based upon population sparsity as a means of adjusting cost units 
to a basis of comparability among large administrative districts. The 
Units thus equalized would be useful for financing a foundation program 
9n any expenditure level. McLure (43) used this technic in developing 
methods of measuring the effect of population sparsity on school cost. In 
a study of intermediatà districts in the state of New York (58) two im- 
Provements were proposed for the cost unit of educational need. First, 
it was proposed that the average daily attendance of any 125 days selected 

Y the school district authorities be used instead of the total annual 
average daily attendance. Second, a method was developed to make adjust- 
ment for the character of dispersion of population. The contribution to the 
analysis of foundation program costs in this study was the distinction 

etween cost of a basic school program that might be operated in con- 
Stituent loca] districts and the cost of special services that might be pro- 
Vided to severa] constituent districts thru what was called the intermediate 
district. McLure (44, 45) developed methods of adjusting the cost unit 
"e pupil) for achieving an equalized foundation program among coun- 
ties in Mississippi for three categories of school cost: operating expenses 
9f the basic program, special services to be provided at the county level. 
s capital outlay and debt service requirements. : 
ree studies have considered analysis of a given foundation program 
i buildings expressed as a given cost per-weighted pari Em per- 
Weighted classroom) rather than a given cost per actual pupil. The first 
study was completed by the New York State School Boards Association 
(59) and included 85 reasonably comparable building projects. McLure 
(45) came to similar conclusions in analyzing the cost of 23 building 
Projects in the state of Mississippi. Strevell (69) found that public school 
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enrolment, weighted for sparsity of population, produces a reliable cost 
unit for estimating the total cost of equitable foundation building needs 
among local districts. 

A group of research workers (51), in conference on issues and research 
problems in school finance, placed emphasis upon the tendency to focus 
attention of the people on a broader conception of relationships between 
levels of cost allowances and the quality of education to be guaranteed 
all children. The cost unit of educational need was viewed as a dynamic 
phenomenon in moving toward an adequate program. Such a unit should 
be capable of automatic adjustment to account for cost variations over 
which local school administrative districts have no control—number of 
children, variations in number of children requiring transportation, neces- 
sary differences in average sizes of teaching groups, and cost of special 


features such as classes for handicapped children, adult education. and 
vocational education. 


Higher Education 


The President's Commission on Higher Education (72) recommended 
a vast expansion of the resources for higher education and proposed a 
substantial increase in the portion of the national income expended for 
higher education. Simpson (67) and Zook (77) appraised the Commis- 
sion’s findings, the former pointing out some weaknesses in the recom- 
mendations. 

According to Hungate (36, 37) and Harris (23, 24) the pattern of 
financial support for higher education underwent a change during the 
last three decades. Collectively the shift from private to public support 
has been pronounced (30, 33, 56, 66). Chamberlain (15), Harris (25). 
Hoff (31), Kirchner (40), The New York Times (60), and Reck (64) 
pointed out that gifts, bequests, and endowment income for privately 
controlled institutions have proportionately declined while tuition and 
student fees increased both in publicly and privately controlled institu- 
tions. Harris (24) discovered that tuition increased more than the cost 
of living between 1913 and 1946 but declined relative to the output of 
goods and services. Henderson’s study (27) indicated that tuition fees and 
living costs away from home are barriers to higher education for many 
able youth. 

Altho there was an increase in the actual amount of gifts and bequests 
to privately controlled higher institutions as pointed out by Marts (42). 
the rate of return on investments declined according to Harris (24. 25) 
and Hungate | (36, 37) which, combined with higher operating costs, 
forced the majority of these institutions to make drives for funds (60, 64)- 
Marts (42) reported that gifts from corporations, a relatively new source 
of income, increased and are expected to increase in the future. Bell (6) 
proposed the establishment of regional agencies to receive and distribute 
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funds received from corporations. Trent (71) reported on an organization 
of 31 Negro colleges for cooperative solicitation of funds. 

Partly because of larger enrolments after 1945, Reck's study of 124 
colleges (64) indicated that expenditures increased 52 percent since 1941. 
Brown (8) pointed out that nonprofit higher institutions were facing 
financial difficulties because tuition covered less than 60 percent of the 
cost per student. Harris (25), Hoff (31), and Reck (64) discovered that 
salaries of faculty increased less since 1939 than other operating costs 
but more than costs for administration services. A recent survey by The 
N ew York Times (60) showed that approximately 20 percent of 648 higher 
institutions were operating with a deficit as of 1949. 


Future Costs 


Some estimates of future total expenditures for education were made for 
the nation by the American Association of School Administrators (2), 
Dewhurst (18), Linn (41), and the National Education Association (50). 

he majority of these estimates extend thru the middle 1950's or 1960, the 
period when public school enrolments are expected to reach an all-time 
high. In general the Architectural Record (3), Mort (46), Mort and 
Burke (48), and the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
Ciation (54) expected unit costs to increase somewhat and the total cost to 
the nation to increase a great deal if only prewar standards are attained. 

Bearing most heavily on future costs is the number of children and 
youth to be educated. A great many studies and reports were devoted to 
future school enrolments and their éffects on the total costs of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education (14, 20, 22, 34, 41, 53, 57). : 

Wide variations exist in estimates of future costs for higher education, 
due largely to differing estimates of probable enrolment. The Report of the 

residents Commission (72) called for an annual expenditure of 3250 
million dollars (1947 price level), including capital outlay in 1960 for 
Public and private institutions combined for an estimated 4,600,000 stu- 
dents. This estimate was based on the assumption that all college age 
Population of ability levels of those now in college will attend higher 
educational institutions. The Twentieth Century Fund Survey (18) esti- 
mated an “adequate” annual expenditure of 1435 million dollars (1940 
Price level) in the same year for 3,600,000 students (including capital 
Outlay) for public and private institutions combined. Newburn (56) 
Doted that increased funds must come from une and eg sources. 

_ Increases in expenditures for educational an auxiliary services, par- 
ticularly Suiten. i are expected for the future (2, 55). The number 
9f children transported will undoubtedly increase under the influence of 
increased enrolment and reorganization of local school districts into larger 
Units, according to studies made by Hutchins (38) and Wochner (15). 

eachers' salaries have lagged behind 1939-40 purchasing power and 
8eneral wage increases, but were expected to increase slowly. Require- 
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ments for advanced training, the gradual elimination of teachers with 
emergency certificates, the upward movement of an increased number of 
teachers on state and local salary schedules, and the probable further 
reduction in the salary gap between elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers were expected by Burke (11) and the National Education Asso- 
ciation (52) to increase instructional costs in the future. 

Under pressure of anticipated increases in enrolment a great many 
studies and reports on future building needs and probable costs at all 
levels—national, state, local—were made (2, 9, 14, 20, 22, 41, 53, 73). 
Only a few can be specifically referred to here. 

The American Association of School Administrators (1), Engelhardt 
(19), Exton (20), Linn (41), and Studenski and Baikie (70) reported 
that, in general, building unit costs (per pupil station, per cubic foot, 
etc.) increased two or three times over the 1940 costs. In recognition of 
the fact that specific estimates of future building and equipment costs are 
difficult to predict, almost all studies specified the year of the price level 
used. 

In addition to the tremendously increased expenditures which will be 
required to provide buildings and equipment for a rapidly increasing 
school enrolment, certain trends in school building such as larger sites, 
functionally planned one- and two-story buildings, and modern fixtures 
and equipment were seen to increase unit costs of school construction 
(1, 3). On the other hand, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (1) and the Architectural Record (3) reported that research and 
experimentation in lower cost design and construction are operating to 
reduce these same costs. On the whole, long needed rehabilitation and 
ey ja existing structures coupled with new demands were ex- 
pected to result in very large capital yS ov 1 
DOE Kor Y i. CH T d uM over the next decade or more 

Hamon (22) and Linn (41) reported that the 
school building construction for present and expected elementary- and 


secondary-school enrolments ranged from a conservative 6375 million 


dollars (1948 price level) thru 1958 to 7400 milli ice 
level) for 1948 needs alone. Dew s pde sl er a 


amounts required for 


s for elementary and secondary edu- 
ars (1940 price level) and 
trators (1) estimated the 


Teachers Association (14) 
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CHAPTER IV 


Budgeting, Accounting, Auditing, and Reporting 


ALFRED D. SIMPSON! 


Tus publication strictly classifiable as research in the fields represented 
in this chapter are chiefly characterized by their scarcity. The author 
has now served as a committee member for five numbers of the Review 
Which have dealt with finance and business administration. The story has 
too often been the same, particularly with the topics here covered. This 
1s regrettable, especially since a thoro canvass of literature in the areas 
acai and business does not indicate a greater fertility in these 
fields. 

In the course of its inquiry, 
about 185 titles on subjects which m 
intention was to adhere to a fairly rigi 
reviewing process moved the committee tow 
Paucity, the residue remaining in the bibliography represents the best 
that could be found. This could be said at any rate: the most difficult 
on this particular assignment was to find 
à significant group of studies utilizing research methods and thus 
Worthy of inclusion in the chapter. Where we have gone off “the gold 
standard,” as has often been the case, the deflation may be regarded in 
Part as being for the purpose of illuminating the status of things in these 
areas and, in part, for the purpose of including a few “insight” articles 
by persons who are known in research. 

Among the most significant of the contributions encountered in this 
area is the investigation entitled The Forty-Bight State School Systems 
(12), The data assembled in this study are very valuable and useful and 
the work as a whole will, it is believed, prove stimulating of further 


r : . -—— 
esearch in this and other specialized areas. 


the chapter committee found and examined 
ight have yielded substance. The 
d research criterion. While the 
ard leniency in the face of 


task of the group working 


Budgeti 
geting 
for the Council of State Governments 


Chase and i ir study 
and Morphet in their study d d which abi be sg 


(12) defined a school budget as “a financial 5 9 
*veloped as to provide as adequately as possible for educational needs. 
good cross-section of informed educational thinking in this area was 


also set forth by Engelhardt and others (1, 3, 10, 13, 17, 24, 25, 33). 
however, been little or no basic 


e 
nl. the past three years there has, how A 
esearch bearing directly upon the recognized phases of the budgetary 
Process, 

` With the assistance of George E. Flower. Albert G. Reilley. and Vincent P. Wright, graduate students 


Hary 
Yard Graduate College of Education. 
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State Control. Altho the report on the forty-eight state school je 
(12) found that most states require some form of school budget Y a 
districts, in many cases only a superficial plan or system had e 
developed as a normative guide. McLure (26), on the other hand, Sie 
a very high degree of state control over the local budgets in mpm e 
especially in school districts receiving equalization funds. He seeds 
far as to say that in such districts *the function that boards phir ie © 
exercise in approving the budget is largely perfunctory.” A slightly di 
ferent type of centralized control was noted in New Mexico by beren 
(4). Here a county budget commission, composed of the state educationa 
budget auditor and two resident taxpayers appointed by the county gom: 
missioners, reviewed local district budgets with the power to disallow 
individual items. Russell (31) for the American Council on Education 
pointed out the difficulties arising from inflexible state budgetary require- 
ments pertaining specifically to public institutions of higher learning e 
Maryland. The case in point had to do with the compulsory projection © 
budgetary line items up to three years in advance. Cohen (11), using 
New York, New York, as a typical example, concluded that municipal- 
educational.state relationships could be simplified thru a better legisla- 
tive framework. 

Budgeting at the Local Level. In approximately two-thirds of the states. 
according to the study sponsored by the Council of State Governments 
(12), “the local school officials have full local responsibility for the 
preparation and adoption of school budgets.” In the remaining third of 
the states, school budgets are subject to the approval of various other 
governmental bodies. Investigators Chase and Morphet also found that 
in many states there is no provision for public hearings on school budgets. 
certain Nebraska school districts 
theory as formulated both by the 
by authorities in school finance. 


Kline (22) inferred that a more detail 
budgets wo 


error. 
After examining the bu 


dgets of three Eastern women's colleges for 8 
concluded on the basis of comparative DÉI" 
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, Burke (7) declared that annual budgets may have a somewhat stagnat- 
ing effect because they must of necessity balance an educational plan with 
available financial resources for the year concerned. He reiterated the often 
Suggested advice that budgets include a "supplementary statement of 
present and future needs" over and beyond those provided for in the 
regular budget. Burke's concept has a parallel substantiation in the field 
of public finance as noted in Smithies article (33). Therein is contained 
the request for an extraordinary budget to supplement the regular budget. 


Accounting 


Good (18) reviewed research and other studies in the area of school 
financial accounting and found very little significant work since the 1920's. 
He maintained: “This lack of attention . . . has led to a static condition 
in accounting systems over a period of almost two decades. This situation 
has prevailed in spite of the protests of many writers that present account- 
ing systems are neither uniform nor adequate." 

Uniform Systems of Accounting. Several accounting changes were rec- 
ommended by the U. S. Office of Education in a revised version of Circular 
204, Financial Accounting for Public Schools (35). Under Auxiliary 
Services a new subclassification was added for “Services to Schools Other 
Than Public,” such as compulsory attendance enforcement and trans- 
Portation. Expenditures for bond elections for new building purposes were 
to be considered as capital expenditures rather than charged to Adminis- 
tration (General Control). Sales of real property and valuable equipment 
other than that which is obsolete or junk were to be credited either to 
current nonrevenue receipts or to capital funds, depending upon whether 
they had been purchased from the one or the other. 


Foster (16) traced the development of federal-state cooperation for im- 
Proving school accounting over the past forty years. Along with Akerly 


(2) and Pulliam (30), he reported upon the appointment in 1948 and 
the continued functioning of the National Committee on the Cooperative 

Togram on School Records and Reports. This committee was responsible 
for the revised Circular 204 (35) and is currently working on a new 
manual to replace it. A tentative outline of the proposed manual (36) 


: $ i i i but also 
retain iti ly used expenditure classifications, 
š ed the traditional widely p d the ait dary Kei 


Included separate sections on cost accounting a 

and Mops keck in such fields as insurance, the school lunch program, 
3nd student funds. Recognition was also given to the varying needs of 
Schoo] Systems at three different population levels: cities over 100,000, 
from 30,000 to 100,000, and under 30,000, with interest centered on those 
of 10,000 or less. 

Good (18) developed 
System of school financial accounting an 
Systems in the light of these criteria. He found ge 
the Principles of simplicity and convenience in use, 


a series of nine criteria for a sound uniform 
d then evaluated 14 state 
neral compliance with 
but usually these were 
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achieved by sacrificing the adaptability and expansibility of accounting 
records and completeness of essential data. Items not adequately provided 
for included information concerning payroll deductions, self-supporting or 
partially self-supporting activities, and the value of property owned by 
the school district. 

The Nevada State Department of Education (28) noted that despite 
supposed statewide uniformity, classifications of various expenditures 
varied so widely that it was virtually impossible to compute accurate 
state totals. The Michigan State Department of Public Instruction (27). 
in a proposed manual outlining a uniform accounting system, added a 
“Supplementary Disbursements” category to the standard expenditure 
classifications, to include such items as loans to revolving funds, payment 
of principal on short-term loans, and certain community services. The 
Illinois manual (20), a preliminary phase in the introduction of a uniform 
system, included a detailed “Alphabetical Classification of Expenditures” 
particularly for the use of part-time, inexperienced accountants in small 
school systems. Omitted from this classification were the items of supplies 
and equipment, the only items usually listed in such state guides, in 
hope that there would be further classification by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Supplies and Equipment. The perennial problem of distinguishing be- 
tween supplies and equipment led the U. S. Office of Education (35), in 
view of higher price levels, to raise its 1940 “rule of reason” to a recom- 
mendation that anything costing $10 or more and having a life expectancy 
of more than ten years be regarded as an item of equipment. Michigan 
(27) set the dividing line at $25 and a life expectancy of five years. 

Auditing. Brewton (4) recommended in New Mexico that the state 
comptroller's office be made responsible for an annual audit of the financia 
records of local school districts and that the state assume the cost of such 
audit as a matter of economy and efficiency. The study conducted by the 
Council of State Governments (12) found that about half of the states 
have some plan for state auditing. The U. S. Office of Education (36) 
noted the need for greater attention to both external auditing and measures 
of internal audit control. Brighton (5) surveyed present. practices an 
theories of reliance by auditors on the internal control measures of the 
enterprises which they audit. The Council of State Governments study 
(12) concluded that the chief function of an audit is to show whether al 
funds have been adequately accounted for. “At no time," authors Chase 
and Morphet said, “should the judgment of auditors regarding the desir- 
ability of an expenditure for educational purposes be substituted for the 
judgment of school officials. Such a procedure would tend to give auditors 
control of educational policies. Audits should show whether all funds have 
been properly accounted for, whether the district has exercised prope" 
stewardship over its funds and whether any expenditures have been mace 
in violation of specific provisions of law.” 2 


? [talics added by reviewer. 
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a een in the area of accounting included one by Brown (6), 
Fd CH hat suitable payroll records could reduce the monthly payroll 
a y n the classified ledger to a single line; and File (14), who reported 
Se B an = handling student funds in the school’s central treasury 
Fins DIM h a way that students might participate in a business situation. 
didics Feed federal regulations and court interpretations on depre- 
me $ n largely from the viewpoint of corporation accounting, 
m m erlined the fact that the chief problem of depreciation account- 
" iS nat of assigning historical cost over successive fiscal periods so 

at it will be equitably prorated over the total service life of the equip- 


ment or building concerned. 


Reporting 


in anam appears to have been little thoro-going rescarch during this period 
ido area of financial reporting. A number of desirable practices and 
ion es have, however, been. presented. A typical sample of public rela- 
e articles was presented in the School Executive (32). Grimes (19) 
Ported that a monthly budget review for board members served the dual 
Purpose of keeping those members informed financially and enabling them 
cu to evaluate succeeding budgets as they were presented for adoption. 
nk (8) concluded that the increased cost of wider circulation of an 
p matige annual report was money well spent. Postley (29) advanced 
` Suggestion that professional writers be employed to aid in the trans- 
fiio of statistical tables into clear, concise, yet attractive statements for 
ay public. 

"ss U S. Office of Education (35) str 
i € of cost is to be given in financial reports, 
“Port on all items common to school systems, even W 
Elven system may be paid for by some other governmental unit: for 
example, heat or power provided by a municipal department. Brewton 
P ) found an immediate necessity for standardization and greater accuracy 
Teporting average daily attendance; especially where such is used as a 


Dasi Wee: » 
Sis for apportioning state aid. 


essed the fact that if a true 
a school system should 
here an item in a 
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CHAPTER V 


Problems of Business Administration 


WILLIAM E. ARNOLD and WILLIAM B. CASTE ZR ! 


IE HAS been observed that educational literature contains materials which 
deal largely with educational problems in terms of (a) what has been 
done, (b) what exists at the present time, and (c) what should be done. 
Review of the literature dealing with problems of school business admin- 
istration during the period under consideration leads to the observation 
that there is practically none of the first category, a little of the second, 
and altogether too much of the third. If, in reviewing the literature, one 
abides by the definition of educational research, it must be said that the 
bulk of what has been published cannot be considered to fall within the 
accepted meaning of the term.? There appears to be an overwhelming 
abundance of materials describing the solution of a particular problem, 1m 
a particular place, by a particular method. Moreover, there is a ful 
measure of those articles which suggest means and methods of how 3 
certain problem should be dealt with, even tho the suggestions are made 
without benefit of extensive investigation or supporting evidence. Unti 
those aspects of school business administration mentioned below are dealt 


with more objectively, improvement of school business administratio” 
will be delayed accordingly. 


Debt Administration 


The available literature contains increasingly frequent references tO 
the inadequacies of our present methods of financing long-term capita 
improvement programs. Johns and Morphet (39) noted that high building 
costs, accumulated building needs, bond limitations, and a growing schoo 
population have the combined effect of creating a building need of from 
two to three times the ability of hundreds of school units to finance suc 
needs. The authors argue that equalization of educational opportunities 
will be difficult to realize unless the states broaden their foundation pt? 
grams to include state funds for capital outlay. 

The Nevada School Finance Survey Group (55) pointed out that 
methods other than local bond issuance will have to be devised if the 
Nevada schools are to secure adequate 


The Council of State Governments (16) 
forty-eight states for financing school pl 
states in which all or practically all fi 


capital improvement program". 
» in describing provisions in t 

ant programs, listed twenty-nin^ 
nancial support for school pla" 


3 With the assistance of John R, Stinner. - 

* Research: ideally, the careful, unbiased investigation of a problem based in so far ae possible WË. 
demonstrable facts and involving refined distinctions, interpretations, end uwmally come generalizat e 
Good, Carter V., editor. Dictionary of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. P- ` 
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Construction must come from local sources, chiefly from the property tax. 
Nineteen states provide some state funds which may be used for school 
plant construction. This report also summarized state legal provisions 
existing in 1948 relative to the issuance of school bonds. 
. The 1949 Yearbook of the American Association of School Admin- 
Istrators (1) noted that the entire problem of financing thru borrowing 
as changed materially since the 1920's and discussed new approaches to 
the problem being made in providing state aid for capital outlay in some 
States. These plans include apportionment of state aid for capital outlay 
9n an equalization basis, equalized matching formulas, state loan funds, 
accumulation of capital outlay funds from current levies in advance of 
Construction, formation of local nonprofit corporations, and state public 
School building authorities. 

In contrast to the foregoing studies, the chief purposes of which were 
to develop methods other than borrowing for capital improvement pro- 
grams, several analyses have been made of procedures by which borrow- 
mg can be accomplished more effectively. Johns (38) suggested that 

nancial services of state departments of education should include assist- 
ance to local school systems in the issuance and sale of bonds. In states 
requiring bond issues to be approved by a state reviewing agency, that 
“gency should be the state department of education. Among the 77 school 
“ance goals developed by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
Hon Association (53), several pertain to the issuance of school bonds. 
*se goals relate to the period of bond amortization, state approval of 
?nd issues, callable bonds, and debt maturity schedules. Morphet (47) 
contended that the provision of adequate school buildings means a revision 
of many state limitations and restrictions so that bonding capacity may be 
elated to actual valuation rather than assessed valuation. and so that 
onds can be voted when needed without unnecessary handicaps. i 
astetter’s study (13) analyzed the legal controls and the efficiency 


f e practices in 40 Pennsylvania school districts in phe epi 
S i iteria for 
ag nds as in indebtedness. On the basis o cri 

vir uni aS ine velfare efficiency of local 


ude} Á 
ein the educational, economic, and total y e Lë 
“ol bond practices, the study revealed that many unwise and expensiv 


TL service conditions obtain in the smaller school districts, due to e 
nat Drehensive state controls over borrowing. ped n Lage 
ste HD Of all local debts, insufficient guidance of local author : y 
ate, Statutory details which make for insufficient. advertising of loca 
issues, and ineffective total management of local a = 
State, Council of State Governments (17) concluded i poer m 
and 79cal relations that borrowing is an important EA e? pts 
e at present constitutional and statutory debt limits "T ya 
sed" According to the report, loan receipts can e esta is : hires 
kee Place in the local system thru three courses © action: (a hig x 
S of government supporting local credit, (b) replacing current de 
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limits by limits that are better measures of fiscal capacity, and (c) extend- 
ing state supervision of the procedure, amounts, and purposes of local 
borrowing. Buehler (11) analyzed methods of repayment of loans, as well 
as problems posed by state and local borrowing. The fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the improvement of debt control should be based 
were reviewed by the author. Lutz (45) reviewed state and local debt 
policies and problems and suggested that legislation governing local bor- 
rowing should deal with such matters as limitation of purpose, amount, 
maturity, proportion of improvement, method of redemption, and oblig- 
atory debt service taxation. In a similar vein, Jarvis (36) summarized 
the opinions of educational specialists concerning state controls which 
should govern bond issues used to finance school plant construction. 
One of the laudable developments in the field of public school debt 
administration is the increased emphasis on long-range financial planning. 
Dotter (21) contended that the financial plans of many school districts are 
simply to spend their incomes. The author recommends that before bonds 
are issued, intensive study should be made of the social and economic 
factors which may affect long-term indebtedness. The need for capital 
improvement planning on a long-term basis is treated in a variety © 
sources, the most noteworthy of which are the publications of Furlong 
(25), the International City Managers’ Association (32), the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association (49), and Roberts (61). In discussing the 
planning of financial aspects of the plant program, the American Council 
on Education report (2) urged wider capital outlay financing from cur- 
rent revenues and stressed the need for more state and federal financial 
assistance for the construction of public school facilities. Linen (43) dis 
cussed the marketing of state and municipal bonds in terms of the factors 
which affect marketability. Both money and price factors are analyzed: 
the objective of which is to indicate the bearing which money supply: 
tax exempt securities, supply and demand, bond ratings, taxing power an' 
limitations, market trends, legality of bond issues, and public confidence 
have on the interest rates which a municipality must ultimately pay for 
its bonds. Sears (66) raised certain questions which must be dealt with 
by school districts in connection with the use of public credit and dis- 
cussed briefly the social and economic implications of debt financing. 
A number of useful articles, manuals, and textbooks have appeared mn 
the literature dealing with practical technics of school debt administration. 
While none of these can be classified strictly as research, they represent 
the views and experiences of school administrators and financial specialists. 
as well as municipal and banking institutions interested in the improve- 
ment of debt administration. These materials should prove helpful to 
school administrators faced with the numerous problems involved in debt 
administration. The major factors to be dealt with by school and municipa 
officials in administering bond issues were taken up by Castetter (14): 
Ellinwood (23), the International City Managers’ Association (32), Mul- 
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ford v 1 
iua), cher ive Los Finance Officers Association (50), and Tenner 
schedules: enn ors include long-term financial planning; debt maturity 
Nhi lease Wn keung, and service of bond issues; sinking fund 
Chatters me T egal aspects of bonding. 
for honded [gen te: presented procedures employed in accounting 
amortization of ees fund administration, financial reporting, and 
municipal utiliti sp discounts and premiums. Tenners text (68) on 
in sott I contained a useful discussion of technics to be employed 
celled Bede gen and interest, paying bonds and interest, filing can- 
art (28) hrs use and the selection of securities for investment. 
iie (59) i nvestment Bankers Association of America (35), and 
ond yields wise. vs mathematical procedures for determining 
manner in ek: » atter reference is especially helpful in indicating the 
Puted. ch straight and split-rate bids on bond issues may be com- 
B 
Mere ee and the student of finance may wish to refer 
uyers? Ete several important source books. These include the Bond 
neys in Unid d of municipal bond dealers and municipal bond attor- 
tates (8) ; the Municipal Yearbook (33), which reviewed 


trends ; 
SI Dl . Di 
i n municipal finance; a textbook on the technic of municipal ad- 


mini i 

ica ene (34) ; Moody's Manual of Investments (46), an annual pub- 

units of ntaining financial statistics and bond ratings of state and local 

eg ee including school districts; and a publication of the 

Proved e Research Service (52) relating to methods which have 

Ond iss cessful in conducting campaigns for public support of school 
ues, 


Tr 
*nSportation 
The ; 

ing WT dao: importance of pupil transportation due to the redistrict- 

Dy Bates Now taking place in about a third of our states was pointed out 

ing ‘worth (12), while Cyr and Darland (18) indicated the broaden- 


Sco 
Class ¢ Pe of pupil transportion with increased use of school buses for 


T: 
inr e field trips, and excursions. : 
fan man (75) suggested that the study of pup! 


MUR 3 
With «,  PProached in three ways: (a) comparing eac 


] transportation costs 
h unit in the district 


av j 
Porti, "rage practice” in the district, (b) measuring the need for trans- 
a co in terms of some factor such as density of population, and (c) 

Butterworth (12) stressed 


Ce d-experiment method in two districts. ) 
While D for comparable data in the study of pupil transportation costs, 
n pue a (19) urged standardization of components which go to make 
Actors a transportation costs. Stapley (67) found that the following 
and (c ect the cost of pupil transportation : (a) size of unit, (b) routing, 
qT basic methods of operation. Similarly, Davis (19) listed the following 
tiver components which go to make up pupil transportation costs: (a) 

Wages, (b) operation and maintenance, (c) depreciation of buses, 
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(d) depreciation of garage and equipment, ( 
districts contribution to employees retireme 
costs, 


e) insurance charges, HI 
nt, and (g) administration 


of riders per square mile. The value of the constants in the formula were 


calculated for Florida, but can be calculated for any state. Zimmerman 
(76) proposed a reasonable cost method for allotting state monies for 
pupil transportation in Maryland. The Proposed scale to determine reason 
able cost of pupil transport sed upon seven items: (a) depre 
cialion of cost of bus, (b) interest on initial cost of bus, (c) salary ° 
drivers, (d) other fixed Costs, (e) cost of oil, gas, lubrication, and ant 
freeze, (f) cost of tires, and (g) cost of maintenance. Two plans for equal- 


ation was ba 


als te 
or equalization of sta 


Nou 

ere approv. sts of providing 

such transportation in the distri edm V eerie district. 
qot of Pupil transportation in California Ps 
0 


liability for school accidents, 
standards have been set up for s 
of the states have adopted these 


Stated that nation 
at about three-fourths 


O twenty hours per wees 
Ce drivers, high-school 
and local responsibility was emphasized by Belknap ` 2» ndards asa be 
that schools must make up for any lack of trainin EA who also state 
i hool bus drivers. Staple (67) eXperience on the 
part of its sc bu pley ( conclude S € 
training and supervision of school bus drivers results in p lat selectio: d 
tation. The nationwide survey conducted by Rosenstenge] d "ra ep Zei 
revealed that the school business manager is responsible Sa Swiers (64) 
tration of pupil transportation in 48 percent of the districts. "e adminis 
Economies in pupil transportation have been given enen 
Butterworth (12) stated that the meager evidence available ie 
large district as most economical for pupil transportation, S n sed to he 
(67) in Indiana showed that district-owned buses were the 2 de stu y 
cal, that jointly owned buses were next in economy, and thay Cconomi 
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ow: 

in S Ze WK least economical. Gilles (27) found that the unit cost 
which dn a dee ` California, for 1945-46 were higher in districts 
(lii our bun ed with private carriers than in districts which operated 
eee en" The trend toward the school district ownership of school 
to be Miei. ge by Zimmerman (75). Stapley (67) showed economies 
indiested ed in school ownership of school bus garages. His study also 

that shorter routes were the least economical. Robinson (62) 


€emphasi T z E 
Phasized the need for careful appraisal in laying out bus routes. 


P " 
Urchasing and Supply 


fupe, editorial in the American School Board Journal (4) stressed the 
s HP Mena of the school purchasing agent and called for a man who is 
ability to owe has leadership and organization ability, and has the 
changing b evelop policies and methods of buying that are adjusted to 
Mom y usiness conditions and public interest. The duties of the school 
m anager were portrayed by Rosenstengel and Swiers (64). 
Media en of who should make the selection of school purchases has 
committ attention in the literature. George (26) suggested that a general 
ment ites of all school personnel be utilized to study supply and equip- 
Variou eds. The Nation's Schools (54) reported that the methods used by 
Cost h Schools for buying perishable foods for school cafeteria were: (a) 
P'us, (b) open competition, and (c) judgment of cafeteria managers. 


© School Executive (65) reported the results of a survey of superin- 
ated that the user of supplies 


lend 

lupe to determine purchasing habits indic it the 
Scho, Y selected the supplies. Rosenstengel and Swiers’ survey (64) of 
e d that 82 percent of the business man- 


agers Se managers indicate 
e im chased all educational. ope 
Seed hee of centralized clearance 
Centralize) Hunt and Clark (31), and Bar 
alized buying. 
listed Sources of specifications were pointed out by Holm (30), who 
they Ze main types of specifications and the circumstances under which 
lon can be used. George (26) suggested that schools utilize the informa- 
sup.) ailable for selection of materials by research laboratories of school 
dei Companies and educational magazines. Rosenstengel and Swiers 
l found that 71 percent of the business managers surveyed made the 


ec S A 

cations for all supplies and equip -— 
and Clark (31) suggested the use 0" 4 supp : 

Der. Set and that wën abeng quotas be set UP by ha GEN 

“sonnel. Barbour (6) indicated that larg S EE mg yi 

No. © more economical and described the following eau in 

orth Carolina hased 500 school buses thru the state purchasing com- 

purchase e individual districts 


USCH 
35007 ei $2650 each. These wou 
o $4000 if bought individually. p . 
Cooperative purchasing plan was reported by Kautz (41) in use im 
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the Cincinnati area where the board of education, city, county, and public 
library, and the University of Cincinnati coordinated their purchases. 
The benefits of the plan were: (a) monetary savings, (b) improved serv- 
ice to purchasers, (c) cooperation on the part of governmental purchasing 
agents to solve mutual problems, and (d) improved relationship with 
vendors due to standardization of forms and consultation on problems. 
Purchasing savings thru centralized authority, simplification, and stand- 
ardization were suggested by Yerge (74). Murray and Holzapfel (51) 
stressed the importance of proper management of supplies and repairs thru 
(a) adequate personnel (b) adequate and centralized storage, (c) 
scheduled delivery, (d) establishment of receiving and delivery points, and 
(e) constant repairs of school equipment. 

Little (44) constructed a school supply purchasing practices score card 
which was originated for use in Kentucky but apparently could be used 
elsewhere. It is used for the rating of relative efficiency of performance of 
the purchasing function in the purchase of school supplies by individual 


districts. The score card has 15 weighted divisions. A checklist for 
each division was provided. 


Insurance 


Upton’s study of fire insurance costs and practices in city-school dis- 
tricts (69) is an eight-year study (1938-1946) primarily of cities over 
20,000 in the United States and Canada. The principal findings are: (a) 
Trend of fire insurance rates is downward. Rates are 12 percent less than 
1930-31 on coverage 5 percent higher in 1938-1945. The most common 
cause for rate reduction was the reduction of fire hazards. (b) If companies 
had reduced rate by 40 percent during the eight-year period, 1938-1946, 
the loss ratio for city schools would have been the same as that for all 
risks in the country as a whole. (c) The trend is toward the use of a five- 
year term insurance policy. The blanket coverage of school property is 
most common and the use of co-insurance was almost universal. A method 
for developing an insurance form for a school district was also presented 


by Upton, and he developed a standard form for use in California school 
districts. 


The i i i : 
increasing complexity of purchasing school insurance was pointed 


out by Joyner (40), who contended that it is no longer a simple task of 
ordering a policy from some local agent. He stated that the cost of re- 
placement of school buildings has risen but questions if the fire insurance 
coverage has risen sufficiently. How to plan an insurance program was 
presented by Eichler (22), He emphasized the importance of an exper- 
ienced insurance broker in the writing of policies, inspection of buildings: 
and in fire prevention. The survey of Rosenstengel and Swiers (64) has 


shown the importance of the school business manager in the appraisal 
of school buildings for insurance and in the pur 


Booker and Remmlein (9) studied the present 
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De GE in the various states. Remmlein (60) called for the need 
The "etr EM arification of problems of school transportation insurance. 
ea ow ard making all government bodies liable for negligence was 
libro T syes e . Rosenfield (63) discussed the question of statutory 
Fra ra b. ation to school accidents. The Educational Service Bureau 
Museu ersity of Pennsylvania (57) conducted a statistical survey on 

ion insurance in nine suburban Philadelphia school districts. 


Personnel 


ge s of school custodial personnel in the spring of 1946 in cities 
the gc 00 population was conducted by Phay (58). He found that 
greatly [Wei rights, and privileges, of custodial personnel varied 
forty-eight E typical custodian reported by this survey worked about 
Was CH k ours a week and received an annual salary of $1950. This 
union m ncrease of $300 over 1942-43. The typical custodian was not a 

8) n ember and received less pay than did a union custodian. Phay 
Le aa a that custodians be employed on an eight-hour day and 
ad week and called for establishment of administrative policies 
nel BI custodial personnel. The study indicated that custodial person- 
mui. UA must be improved to attract career custodians. A statistical 
ge Y. similar to Phay’s, of nine suburban Philadelphia school districts 
e conducted by the Educational Service Bureau of the University of 

Kevan (56). 
that e reported on the nontea' 
provid alifornia, Public Schools, w dh n E 
affair * good pay. Long Beach approached the salary study as a joint 
in Lo With a city-employed salary consultant. The nonteaching personnel 

Wins Beach preferred school organizations to labor unions, E 
recom the conviction that poor custodial service 1S costly, Viles (70) 
an preservice training and inservice training. He presented a 
(67) RA to meet the needs of €! qn cde Stapley 

omg raini school bus yers as 

gët E EE, 

Rosenst ol tranpor E 
lraini engel and Swiers (64) survey 


inin 5 PIDE K 
us , 8» and experience of the school business manager in cities of vari- 


o 

tha, fp PUlation groups in the United States in 1947. Their data indicated 
Profe., Position of school business managers is of such importance that 
Th sional work should be offered for training as business manager. 
Othe, Portance of school business personnel has also been stressed by 


PE Writers (4,5). 


ching personnel practices in Long 
hich call for high standards and 


ed the responsibilities, duties, 


Walls 


ent are still not favored in securing 
al ap 


f dentists to population is decreas- 
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ing, he suggests the use of chair assistants to increase the service GN 
dentist. A similar plan was reported by Holder (29) to be in use in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in which dental assistants who had ten weeks training were 
utilized. Walls (71) also suggested the establishment of a school dental 
service similar to that found in New Zealand, in which graduate school 
dental nurses with three years training were utilized. The chief hindrance 
to such a plan was the lack of any state board to license such nurses. ` 

Holder (29) gave a progress report on the Richmond, Indiana, pilot 
dental study. One of the functions of this study was to determine the an- 
nual dental care needs of school children on an annual increment basis. 

The Astoria Plan of school medical service was evaluated by Yankauer 
(3, 73). This plan calls for continuity of record keeping and for a yearly 
conference with teacher and nurse in which the health of the pupil is re- 
viewed. Yearly routine health examinations are eliminated. He reported 
that only minor, uncared-for physical defects were observed and that the 
Astoria Plan functioned satisfactorily in the schools surveyed. 

Wayland (72) emphasized that school health is a function of all the 
schools and not of just the health departments. He stated that adequate 
funds were needed to support a good health program. 

The Denver, Colorado, Study Committee of School Nurses (20) re- 
ported on a survey of nurses’ salaries and conditions in thirty-eight cities 
over 100,000 in 1946. The report indicated a wide variation in salary- 


working conditions, and pupil load and slight variation in the educational 
requirements for school nurse. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Review of Developments 


FRANCIS G. CORNELL 


Conrrisutors to this Review have observed, as have authors of earlier 
numbers, that not only is it difficult to locate literature which is iyd 
acceptable in terms of research criteria but it is also extremely difficu 

to exclude material which does not meet these same criteria. This committee 
has found it necessary to include the latter type items either because these 
writings provide the only sources of significance dealing with the problem 
under review or because of an unusual line of reasoning on the subject, m 
most cases from an authoritative source. These we may call marginal 
references in the field. It is unfortunate that research properly defined is 


so limited in this area that it is necessary to depend upon many of these 
marginal sources. 


Marginal Research—Publication as Communication 

There are other bibliographical items in this issue which may be classed 
in the marginal group. These are publications the chief purpose of Wett 
is communication. They are conceived not so much in terms of the sub- 


s S or commission reports, Examples are the 
digests written by the National Commi 
School Districts (7) and the Fl 


(2). Noting the frequency with which such 
it would seem that this dev 
or less marginal classificatio 
in the field, at least in the s 
interested persons. 

That research literature in 


types of publications appear: 
elopment, tho evidently dealing with a more 


n of research, marks the maturing of research 
ense that it is com} 


ation is givmg 
vill more appropriately broaden the base ° 


ing a 
S appeared during 4 


nance problems has resulted in 5° 
many state surveys and other “action” publications, 
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Margi T 3 
larginal Research—Engineering and Action 


E adea ee obra o diem 
emi rci daas y igh cali a Geo 2 app ipit of research. 
volie SE H veys emip hasizing finance have been reported in this 
iint c ra of unique developments presented in them. From the stand- 
ion: pro cad new ideas, new methods, new technics, and improved 
Pi Paga erstanding, these, for the most part, must also be classed as 
Dette? nal” items in a research review. That work in this area is becoming 
re and more action-oriented is to be viewed with favor from the stand- 
eee the vast engineering tasks in the improvement of educational 
Sg and management need attention. Yet, again, this is not building a 
e, despite the advances in practice which it produces. 
Data-gathering studies may be essential in action-oriented engineering 
ro die: on local, state, and national levels, but useful new generali- 
sents which come from these studies are usually ancillary to the action 
be i With reference to a specific legislature or action group, it may 
portant that facts be presented to show: (a) that more money 1$ 
(or will be) needed for schools; (b) that some school districts (counties, 
states) have more financial ability (or spend more for schools) than 
Others; (c) that property. the chief object of taxation in support of 
Schools, is not equitably 'assessed and anyway cannot produce revenues 
needed in some areas; (d) that sources of support formerly of major 
Significance (such as local taxes for public schools, endowments for 
iie e colleges) are not sufficient for the support of schools and must be 
upplemented by other revenue sources: or (e) that inefficiently organized 
istricts (or schools) either fail to make possible good educational pro- 


T: H H DD 

KE or are uneconomical. It is not, however, with ridicule that the 

titer points out that this slight exaggeration of what is necessary for 
hist seeking new principles and 


acti : zs 
— is melancholic prose to the researc 
W Inspiration. 


Research in the Most Literal Sense 


d in this n 
al research wi 


umber and referred to 
hich are covered in 
deals primarily with the develop- 
d summarizing developments 
ect of finance and business 


oo from the marginal items reporte! 
this Ri there are two types of fundament: 
tent EVIEW. One of these classes of study 
hi of technic, the other is directed towar 
ad Some broad or more or less delimited asp 
ministration. 

fis xamples of studies 

solution of new ones by the d 


solution of old problems or to 
evelopment of new technics are those 


^y Hungate (3). Lindman (5). McLure (6), Sargent (15). and Strevell 
(17). One of these is a frontal attack on the financing of higher education, 
another on financing capital outlay. Tho they may be classed as research 
Studies in the most literal sense, they nevertheless deal with subjects of 
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immediate significance. While it is encouraging to note that or = 
fundamental researches of this type have continued thru the god 
period covered by this number, some concern may be registered or oe 
appears to be a much greater emphasis on other types of i pen ES 
threat may disappear, however, if another observable trend on m 
namely, the development of basic researches in conjunction with appli 3 
tion or action studies. The West Virginia survey (16) and the studies i 

the state of New York (13) are illustrative of this development. 


Comprehensive Inventories 


It has been within only the past two decades or so ago that we = 
begun to have, thru the Research Division of the National Education (ess 
ciation and thru an intensive study, the National Survey of School rig 
a systematic stock-taking of theory and practice in the field of weie? 
finance. During the period reviewed in this number, several such review 
or recapitulations have been made. Many of these appear in gönnenhpi 
with reviews by professional organizations of major educational problems. 
For instance, the yearbooks of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators which are devoted to such topics as school building construction 
contain sections summarizing contributions of the field of finance to the 
solution of such problems. Likewise, special commissions attacking : 
special problem—such as the Commission on the Reorganization of Schoo 
Districts—analyze, review, or synthesize the financial aspects of the prob- 
lem. This issue of the REVIEW of course, serves the same end. Occasionally: 
individuals, such as Quattlebaum (14), 
an issue like federal aid. Several articl 


ing them is the descriptive review 
prepared by the Research Divisio 
(10, 11, 12) and, recently, by 
There is some evidence that 
missions, committees, 
factual description, to 


orking on com- 
are attempting, along with 
understandings, new meanings, new 
mine the common set of understand- 
ng state finance systems was the goal 
ication and School Finance (9). 


Research and Engineering in the Balance 


It is encouraging to see some of the idea 
the past quarter century becoming more w 
used in bringing about improv 
fundamental research continuir 
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s produced by research within 
idespread and more effectively 
ements in practice. It is also hopeful to see 
ng in the field of finance and business admin- 
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M e er of practice is urgent, but so is basic research 
ent, he practitioner in many respects 1s still forced to make many 
arbitrary decisions in this field. The shortcomings of literature reviewed 
an this Review seem to be on the basic research end. There is need for 
pex in scope and in perspective as comprehensive and as thoro as that 
HY Johnson (4) which dealt with a much broader problem than educa- 
ional finance. Glaring new problems seemed not to have had the attention 
of the researcher. It is surprising, for instance, that so little attention has 
been given to the problem of revenue for schools at a time when changes 
in our taxation and debt structure so obviously call for new perspectives. 
her seems particularly pertinent to this period during which so much has 
een written on how money should be spent and how badly more funds 
àre needed. 
On the credit side of the ledger are points, 
noted by the NEA Committee on Tax Education and School Finance (9). 
he NEA Committee's conference report saw school finance problems 
Coming to be tackled from a dynamic and a developmental point of view. 
e trend toward relating research to action is not new to the period 
Covered by this Review, but a number of research items covered in this 
number include directly or are intended to involve lay participation or 
make reference to the necessity of lay involvement in order to effect 
change. It seems reasonable to assume that as larger numbers of people 
*come informed and participate in the study of school fiscal problems 
the demands upon research of all types in the field will be greater. 


most of which have been 
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FOREWORD 


Tue editorial board planned that this issue of the Review include the 
areas covered in two of the issues of the 1947 cycle. The two issues were 
titled, respectively, “Education for Work and Family Living” Sg 
“Education for Citizenship." “Education for Leisure" was then adde 
‘and the title “Education for Work, Citizenship, and Leisure" given to 
this issue. ; 
Due to illness of one of the contributing members of the committee 
it became necessary to omit the chapter on “General Education.” How 
ever, some aspects of it are included in the chapter on “Social Studies 


“Adult Education for Citizenship” is also omitted as a separate chap” 
ter in this issue. 


Joun A. Wars. Chairman 
Committee on Education for Work, Citizenship, and Leisure 
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CHAPTER I 
The Social Studies 


RUSSELL H. BROADHEAD and STANLEY E. DIMOND* 


Pour trends were apparent in the nature of the research completed 
during the three years covered by this Review: (a) an increase in the 
number of doctor's theses, (b) the thoroness and penetration of the 
research as a whole, (c) the more liberal financing and consequent 
Improvement in continuity of several studies, and (d) the expanding 


role and focus of the social studies program. 

Social education has become a subject of increasing concern to edu- 
Cators. This concern was reflected. notably in the following special 
Studies: the Americanization Project of Stanford University (21, 63, 
119), the Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public Schools 
p.d, Wayne University (20, 22, 24, 32, 78, 129), the Civic Education 

roject at Harvard University (36), the Cooperative Study in General 
Education (64), the Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship (52), the 

lami Experiment (96), the New York Times Current Affairs Survey 
(26), the Open-Mindedness Study of the Philadelphia Public Schools (98), 
the Palmer Foundation Studies (115), the Sloan Foundation Project in 
Applied Economics (35, 44), the Stanford Social Education Investigation 
Hu 00), the Syracuse Citizenship Program (46), and the recently announced 
“tizenship project at Teachers College, Columbia University (111). 


History of the Social Studies 


st Alilunas (2) investigated the background of the rise of the “new KS 
sl E in the American secondary school and, at the same level, exp ex 
t SR of the major controversies within the field (4). Holland (45) Coe 

© history of the social studies in Michigan thru an analysis of s 
pae affecting instruction in the field. New data were added to the i 

TY of civics as a school subject by Nietz and Mason (91). e 
Or and against the use of the source method of teaching during the 1890's 


Wi b 
cre reviewed by Keohane (55). 


Curriculum 
The i i f the curriculum of sec- 

Towing i i nd integration © 3 1 
SE ECH for those in the social studies field: 


Onda: 

Ty sc P a 

à te hose areas from which they were 
e be widened to encompass new 


ind the social studies be limited to th 
tically derived, or should their scop 


[NM * 

er are t dent, Wayne University. for assistance in 
s t, Wayne University, for 

thering indebted to Albert Morris, graduate st y 


Teferences, 
957 
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areas and functions? A major contribution toward the latter Pep der 
was made during this period by Quillen and Hanna (100), who define 
the term “social education” as “all educational activities under the direc- 
tion of the school which have as their purpose the improvement of human 
relations, thus recognizing that all teachers and administrators have social- 
education responsibilities." The Stanford Social Education Investigation 
(100) implemented this approach in its formulation. content, procedures. 
and personnel. The inclusiveness and interrelatedness of the social studies 
within the total curriculum are borne out by this report, as well as by 
such contributions as Developing A Curriculum for Modern Living by 
Florence Stratemeyer (120), 

One of the forms of curriculum integration which received increased 
attention is general education. At the junior-high-school level, Mudd (86) 
reported the procedures, technics, and materials u 
program in Maryland. Noar (92) did likewise 
operation in Philadelphia. Faunce (39) 
grams in eight Michigan secondary sch 
Alberty (1) dealt in some detail with tl 
cedures for, and teaching technics invol 
The growing interest in general educati 
lege level was reflected in surv 
grams by Levi (64) 


sed in a countywide core 
for a similar program in 
examined and analyzed core pro 
ools, covering a ten-year period. 
ne history of, reorganization pro 
ved in high-school core programs 
on in the social studies at the col- 
eys and descriptions of experimental pro 
, Light (66), McGrath (73), and Sprague (118). 


Offerings 


luri omparing these data with the results of i 
similar study conducted during 1933.34, he reported that United States 


history instruction had increased markedly at both levels. Young's study 
(135) of the social studies in Texas high schools revealed that world his 
tory and world geography led in newly added courses, 


Studies in Separate Subjects and Broad Fields 


concepts in the high-school curriculum 
-school and college textbooks, indicated that 
concepts are essential. Tests given economics 


based upon an analysis of high 
authors disagreed as to which 
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acme Sec ee? Jacked understanding of concepts. 
TUB Mat rion ua D ucation, Briggs (15) found in responses from 
enge CH > m s that 26 percent had separate courses and that the field 
Hie Ese of other courses in 87 percent of the schools. Approximately 
"ad prac were reported by Lipstreu (67) in his 1948 survey 
to Dis Pese Lapis Sa He concluded that consumer education seemed 
ausit. e ing itself slowly but surely as an integral part of the core 
uiuos SCH In a survey of geography covering elementary and secondary 
dis vines ee California counties, Cole and Pontius (23) reported 
serine M : the elementary and junior high schools and 50 percent of the 
of a es schools believed that geography should be taught as a part 
mid s studies course. In his study of conservation education in the 
the neice qnum of the United States, Will (131) noted the trend toward 
AD a approach, the successful cooperation between state education 

xplironch * s and conservation agencies, and the need for a many-sided 
vision mdi the field. The 1948 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
pracie nd Curriculum Development (87) surveyed the trends, purposes, 
ind = and problems in conservation education. Wievel (130), in his 
Suda o the attitude toward and knowledge of conservation possessed by 
Aa a in Iowa high schools, found that students who had taken a greater 
tudes er of courses in the social sciences had slightly more favorable atti- 
Whine and made slightly lower scores on the general achievement test in 
Wein ae West (128) surveyed the history and present status of the 
tems "grade problems of democracy courses. Surveying 181 school sys- 
regarding the teaching of contemporary problems on the twelfth- 


Sra H H 

SC level, Babcock (8) reported that this course replaced special 

TSes—civies, economics, and sociology—in 49 percent of the schools. 
d the importance of adequate 


D a tne 
un Similar study, Knapp (62) emphasize 

a terials and well-prepared teachers who participate in community 
Ctivities, 


T 
he Community and Social Studies 


T 1 t à 
he role of the community in the social studies continues to be a topic 


Concern and research. The Sloan Foundation's Project in Applied 
ommunity-focused education. 


Ali H — H 
m is (44) reported on the preparation and evaluation of instructional 
of the Sloan Experiment in 


ograms of school. 
Olsen (93) com- 


and edited a casebook of illustrative $ 
s study (33), based upon a 


Bram, 
hools and the responses from 


Bure 

e D H 

tight. of forty-seven North Carolina high sc 
Y-seven authorities, concluded that t 


Sho: 

ul s x 

San e integrated with existing subject I 
ew discipline. After a study. of selected community problems, Wool- 
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ston (134) recommended possible revisions of the social studies program 
for a Rochester, New York, high school. Cash (18) surveyed school-com- 
munity relations in selected high schools in eastern Texas. At the junior 
college level, Bottrell (12), after a study of the organization and super 
vision of services to the local community, discovered that reporte 

programs had relatively indirect reference to the educational program 9 

the junior college and that the most common patterns of organization of 
community service programs were the casual, the special-occasion, an 

other loosely organized types. 


Contemporary Affairs 


The New York Times Current Affairs Survey (26) concluded that suc 
cessful current affairs teaching was found where administrators and teachers 
were using the varied and abundant resources of the community in a bal- 
anced and integrated program. Kinney and Dresden (57) found that classes 
stressing current affairs achieved at least as well in recognized subject 
outcomes and were superior on information regarding current events: 
Rogers (106) studied the handling of controversial issues in two Southern 
cities and found that the temperament of individuals was a greater cause 
of timidity than was criticism from administration or community. Van 
Hoesen (126) found that schools using a booklet, a letter urging regis: 
tration, or a combination of these methods got out a better neighborhoo 


voting record than did comparable school neighborhoods which did not 
use these materials. 


Neglected Areas 


Areas of neglect and need within the social studies were the subject of 
several researches. In Romine’s study (107) of educational theory 2” 
practice as related to public secondary-school curriculums, six of the te” 
most neglected areas directly or indirectly concerned the social studies: 
cultivation of scientific thinking; love, sex, and courtship; family rela 
tionships for boys; the Far East; Russia; and läbor-management relations: 
Crawford (27) studied the curriculum preferences of thirty-eight group? 
of junior and senior high-school and college students. In a list of te” 
subjects, social studies ranked fifth among boys and eighth among girls. 
Students preferred topics related to familiar fields of experience an 
those which promised them help in learning to perform those tasks or 
activities in which they would have occasion to participate in everyday 
life. Hunt (48), after analyzing the teaching of economics in the Ameri 
can high school, concluded (a) that much of the economic content of 
high-school curriculum cannot be made to function inside the thinkiné 
process and (b) that many of the most crucial issues of modern civilizatio® 


are not given an effective treatment in the economic content of the big” 
school curriculum. 
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Ways of Organizing the Social Studies Curriculum 


. During the three-year period here being reviewed, several researches 
into ways of organizing the social studies curriculum were produced. 
Kinsman (58), basing his study upon writings of leaders in education and 
reports from learned societies, as well as on the examination of representa- 
tive and experimental curriculums, concluded that the social studies at 
the secondary level had few issues upon which there was agreement either 
in theory or practice. This finding was confirmed specifically in relation 
to continuity and sequence by Sand’s study (109) of these two organizing 
elements, Analyzing four social studies guides for four school systems, 
together with fifty-four teacher interviews and 127 classroom observations, 
he concluded that there was no evidence found in the guides of any ade- 
quate appraisal of organizing principles. Curriculum structures in the 
schools studied had been selected in terms of personal preference or 
Custom. Bradfield's survey (13), covering secondary social studies in 
thirty-four states, likewise indicated the need for more attention. to 
Sequence and to agreement upon standards in curriculum making. 
Utilizing the case-study method thru interviews and observations in 
twenty-six schools, Klohr (61) studied the role of the resource unit in 
the curriculum reorganization of secondary schools. He discovered (a) 


that resource units were not being extensi d, (b) that they were 
most widely used in general education areas, an (c) that their use had 
een a significant factor in the curriculum reorganization. Addressed to 
the problem of grade placement, the report by Klee (60) on an experi- 
mental four-week unit with a fourth-grade class on “Community Life in 
China” indicated that the study of far-away places and persons was adapt- 


able to that grade level. 


Resources 
e of social studies textbooks. Quillen (99) 
ect international 


Several studies were mad AC geg ali 
tbooks as they 
A, eie d in the schools 


S ais Í studies of contents © textbooks ebooks use 
rstandi national history tex 
9f Canada and d Wer (17) revealed mutually unbalanced treat- 
ment and inadequacies of content. An analysis by Robinson Cer Deg 
anadian-American relations in American history textbooks m a 
actually accurate tho distorted picture of our northern ee e ure 
examined forty-seven social studies textbooks publis E y em 
45 and 1949 to discover the treatment given atomic energy. She per 
S scr d waa vid mA ain ie 
S, in uestion. Alilunas i“; > i 
and laguis pee coe E: Lithuanians in fifty-three American text- 
9oks, concluded that nearly all failed deplorably to apply scholarly 
Standards, In a similar investigation, Saveth (110) found evidence of 
Facial and national bias toward American immigrants In social studies 
textbooks, Spieseke (117) compiled bibliographies of social studies text- 
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books published between March 1939 and December 1949. Street (121) 
analyzed the school edition of the Reader's Digest and found that it was 
not a “forum” thru which any great variety of ideas and viewpoints on 
controversial issues got expression. 

Selected and recommended courses of study, guides, and resource units 
were presented by Meredith (79, 80) for the senior high school and the 
junior high school and by Hill (43) for the elementary school. A group 
of California school supervisors (16) compiled a list of American folk 
songs, grouped on three levels of difficulty of learning. Kenworthy (54) 
compiled an annotated bibliography, grouped by topics, nations, a” 
problems of materials on world affairs for teachers. Logasa (69) brought 
out the fourth edition of the annotated bibliography on historical fiction 
and other reading references for classes in junior and senior high school. 


Thinking 


The importance of teaching critical thinking or problem solving has 
been emphasized as a key objective by social studies leaders for a long 
time. The values of this type of teaching were demonstrated experimentally 
by several investigators. The Stanford Social Education Investigatio" 
(100) concluded that high-school students using the problem-solving 
approach not only made significant growth in more aspects of critica 
thinking, but they also demonstrated superior ability on every behavior 
evaluated by the Nature of Proof Test than did similar students not usin£ 
iS nan. They also made superior improvement in work habits, stu y 
skills, and library and research technics. Peters (96) concluded that o" 
cation of the democratic-action-centered type was equally or more effec 
Vie Si securing academic masteries than was the preces type 9 
social studies teaching in high-school American history, civics, OT soci 

1 H 


ology. Moreover, the DAC meth i 
| ods were more i ntion? 
methods in preparing pupils to a pieni ee 
relations and in affecting their habi 
t g their habits and system: 
Kight and Mickelson (56) ` oc eens 


subjectmatter-centered units o 
pupils learned more factual i 


mine thru a process of pro 
ceptual learning to occur. 
inconclusive difference in social beliefs betw 


proach. A strong relationsh'? 
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changes effected in students. Charters (19), in a study of twenty-one 
adult classes participating in the Great Books Program, found a consistent, 
but not statistically significant, development of five abilities involved in 
thinking. 

Altho teaching for critical thinking is supported by experimental evi- 
dence, two studies emphasize that the procedures have not permeated far 
into the general practice of teachers. The Kansas Study (52) reported that 
presentday students make little progress in developing the abilities of 
Critica] thinking during the high-school years. Lewis (65) reported that 
Observations of good teachers in fifth-grade social studies classes showed 
that solutions to problems were usually judgments of teachers. Children 
Participated for the most part in teacher-planned and teacher-guided 
activity, 

_ Assistance to teachers desiring to teach for critical thinking was pro- 
vided by R. L. Thorndike (90), who reviewed the principles and technics 
of problem solving. The Detroit Citizenship Education Study (20) pre- 
Pared a detailed outline of the problem-solving process. The Open-Minded- 
ness Study of the Philadelphia Public Schools (98) showed how one 
School System attempted to improve pupils’ ability to think. Jewett (49) 
demonstrated how historical evidence can be employed for the promotion 


of reflective thinking. 


Teaching Democracy 
talitarian ideologies had an 


The conflict between democratic and to i 
eriod under review. Clarke 


Impact on the research during the three-year p! d : e 
(21) found that eleventh-grade students accepted the “American ideals 

as a way of life in which respect for the inherent worth of the individual 
Was the keynote. He concluded that those who define democracy solely 
as politica] democracy will not find support in student. beliefs. E 
119) developed materials for teaching these ideals to elementary-schoo 

children by developing a group of problem stories based on typical state- 
ments from nine historical documents. These stories were left unfinished and 
classes worked out solutions. Altho teachers tended to channel discussion, 
Pupils developed insight into cause and effect relationships and the ability 
: &eneralize. Shaftel (112) employed the sociodrama technic as a ee 
ng device with the stories developed by Stone (119) and conclude that 
Sociodrama offers promise as a means of translating ideals into overt 


ehavior, 

Meier (77) described the case history of a work group of teachers who 
*Veloped a framework for teaching democracy (22). He concluded that 
teachers must have skill in democratic, cooperative group procedures if 
Bei are to teach and demonstrate these skills and values to students. 
tull (122) developed six scales which teachers employed to study the 
relation between ea ability to put one's self into the social position of 


an = pi 
Other and six aspects of democratic behavior. 
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Democratic Classroom Procedures 


Dalton (28) surveyed sixty-five fifth- and sixth-grade classes to deter- 
mine the extent of democratic practices and concluded that there was 3 
greater emphasis on “talk” democracy than on “do” democracy. Leg 
was only a slight relationship between what a teacher said she be iev 
and what she actually did in terms of democratic classroom practices 
Johnston (51) studied forty-three democratic teachers and forty-two auto- 
cratic teachers based on administrative ratings of more than 300 teachers 
The democratic teachers tended to be more confident in themselves, seed 
self-sufficient, more liberal in social attitudes. The very experienced an 
the very inexperienced tended to be more autocratic. 

Johnson (50) made stenographic records of fifty-five planning lessons 
in seven elementary schools and concluded that social studies was the fiel 
which most frequently furnished the problems for the planning periods. 
Howe (47) described the development of teacher-pupil planning in Glen- 
coe, Illinois, and concluded that while the whole faculty became more 
aware of teacher-pupil planning, more attention should have been give? 
to the process and less to the recording of plans. Wesley (127) develope 
a questionnaire to determine the extent of pupil participation in activities 
directed toward the improvement of practices in food, clothing, 8" 
shelter. Rehage (102) compared pupil-teacher planning and eege? 
directed procedures. He found that teacher-pupil planning did not rest : 
in less learning of subjectmatter and did make students more discriminat- 
ing in their use of reasons to support solutions. DeLong (30) studied the 
effectiveness of a logical approach and a psychological approach in the 


teaching of social science at the college level. The psychological approach 
was clearly superior. 


Group Discussion 


oth with emotionally disturbe 


readjusting the sentiments of norm 
people. Strang (89) concluded that where leaders understand and apPlY 


group work methods, the members are usually friendly, cooperative, 47 
purposeful. They take initiative and continue their work without adu 


supervision. Litchen (68) suggested patterns, common pitfalls, and help” 
ful technics in group discussion. 


Reading and Comprehension 
Rudolph (108) found si 


tudes when reading instruct: 
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studi 
is diy tos yai ins (6) found a good general reading ability and 
etam) R ck out main ideas in paragraphs to be the types of reading 
Dues ee with eleventh-grade American history achievement. 
diis ors demas pen that the reading of specially selected source mate- 
groen, Malas d n made a contribution to the elementary social studies 
materials msi = me! measured the effects of three types of text 
llensesl ipli um -grade children and concluded that in the absence of 
till aaincler Ss it is better to read a single expanded version than to 

CEA LG ook treatment or to use two textbooks. 
bil y gat |) found that retention of material was significantly bene- 
uidi coh iew tests. Dates (9) found that children's understanding of 
Foren es concepts was closely related to general verbal ability, but 
e appeared to be a special social studies vocabulary ability. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

ee Mon and Hoban (88) revi 
provided. Parks (95) found the most common perceptual experiences 
practical] were blackboard and map. VanderMeer (125) concluded that 
mimeo y the same results could be obtained by use of four pages of 
Our Mae materials as were obtained by the use of “The Birth of 
(Mec ps filmstrip. McCarthy (71) found that the use of coordinated 
dine with sound films enabled pupils to achieve higher scores on 
class; ary geography tests. Cook (25) found that currently available 
oom films when used in addit her's motivation did not 


motivat ion to the teac! 
usual € the pupils to greater educational activity than did the teacher’s 
al oral methods. 


ewed the research on audio-visual 


Learn; 
arning Situation 


Ed Detroit Citizenship Educati 
(133) n mental health factors and the quality 
ing sit in the belief that learning is most likely 

uation, developed a technic for assessing t 


Mate ; 
in à in a classroom by categorizing statements O 
Study of 4500 seniors from rural and urban high schools, found a 


hi 
s proportion of social isolates in the larger town high school than 
ither the rural or metropolitan high school. Blair (11) concluded 


a 
at schools striving for a better understanding of the older child will 
and more upon the leads which 


ates emphasis upon adult standards e 
teristi ild gives. Austin and Thompson (7) found that personality charac- 
selects, appeared to be the most important factors influencing children's 
h hen and rejection of friends. Bradfield (14) found that youth’s 
that “standing of what effects their behavior is superficial and relates to 
n hich is easy to understand. , : 
t "ur and Muirhead (84,85) in a study of military enlisted men found 
€ historical-factual material upon which the Cooperative American 
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to occur in à nonthreaten- 
he social-emotional cli- 
f teachers. Elias (38), 
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History Test was largely based was rapidly forgotten after the "m ps 
was removed from the school's environment. Snider (116) foun den 
relationship between units of social science work earned and KEN 
of social science students based on freshmen preguidance examina "d 
Flickinger and Rehage (41) summarized the recent research on weier? 
place concepts. Collings (24) found that urban students live in rela v 
isolated neighborhoods and have missed contact with many important c Sé 
munity institutions and agencies. Merrell (81) found that students ns 
extensive travel experience did higher quality work in college geograp^? 
than did the students with limited travel experience. 


Evaluating Citizenship Practices 


A survey of citizenship practices in Michigan high schools was mes 
by Herrick (42), who concluded that there were four major patterns s 
citizenship training: (a) student government, (b) instructional eni 
(c) student participation in community projects, and (d) citizenshif 
evaluation technics. Pflieger (97) described the efforts of one high schoo” 
to improve its citizenship education program and concluded that a e 
sultative-cooperative method was effective in producing curriculum 
changes which helped in the development of improved citizenship. Weston 
Pflieger, and Peters (129) developed a pattern for evaluating the cit 
zenship values of any school activity. s 

Meier, Cleary, and Davis (78) developed a framework for gem 
a student council. Shipp (114) studied ways of improving the studen 
council at the secondary-school level and O'Toole (94) studied the ele 


mentary-school student council. Both indicated a need for broader repre 
sentation and for a better definit 


(74) surveyed the student coun 
Langston (63) studied the i 
group of common ideals, 


necessary to reject all the sma" 
yed in their citizenship program" 


Tests 


Stutz (123) developed a multiple-choice test on the United Nation? 


Raths (101) developed a test of emotional needs called Self Portrait +: 
Edwards (37) described an attempt to construct a new test of ege 
thinking. Altho science is the subjectmatter of the test, the technics aT 
applicable to the social studies. 
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Attitudes 


Shimberg (113) studied the relation between information and attitudes 
by an opinion-poll technic, concluding that information was a potent 
factor in shaping the attitudes of young people. Klee (59), in a classroom 
experiment, concluded that class discussion was the most important single 
factor in determining changes in attitude toward war and peace. Robbins 
(104) studied the ability to be objective and accurate in the selection of 
reasons for a person’s choice of opinions and found a tendency to agree 
with statements reinforcing one's opinion and to disagree with those favor- 


Ing an opposed opinion. 


Selecting Outstanding Citizens 


Hollister (46) studied the characteristics of New York State high- 
School seniors who had been selected by their fellow students and found 
that they were outstanding in social adjustment, morale, intelligence, 
Srades, and school and community activities. In contrast, Delp (31) 
found that selection of outstanding young citizens in Nebraska, by a series 
of tests, resulted in the selection of many outstanding citizens, but it also 
allowed participation by many who were not outstanding and by some 
Who were even poor citizens. Similarly, Bath (10) concluded that persons 
Who were awarded efficiency certificates at the junior-high-school level 
Were not particularly more outstanding than were others who had not 

een awarded certificates. Keller (53) found superior socio-economic 
Status, high intellectual ability, and scholastic success to be important 
actors influencing choice for leadership positions. 
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CHAPTER II 


Intercultural Education 


WILLIAM VAN TIL and GEORGE W. DENEMARK* 


Tue past three years have noted the publication of a number of signifi 
cant research studies in intergroup education. Of particular importance 
have been those studies which have been directed toward gaining a bette? 
understanding of the nature and roots of prejudice. 


The Development of Intercultural Education 


Many intercultural education leaders have long recognized the nece 
sity of developing a theoretical, conceptual framework regarding the 
nature of prejudice in order that efforts to improve intergroup relation? 
might be firmly built. Yet it is only recently that the scientific rout. 
work has been laid by the psychological and social sciences. HandicapP® 
by insufficient research on the understanding of prejudice, intercultura 
education in its earliest years struggled thru the missionary and over 
simplified-answer stages, In the early nineteen forties, intercultural educ? 
tion began to come of age with the initiation or expansion of activities by 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, Intergroup Education in Coop?” 
ating Schools, College Study in Intergroup Relations, Anti-Defamatio” 
League, American Jewish Committee, National Conference of Christian? 
and Jews, and Commission on Community Interrelations. CharacterisUe 
kee pragmatic explorations into the technics and practices which sët 
most promising in e ecting attitudinal changes, ingly appare 
today is an emphasis upon careful and fines boe E Pause? 
of prejudice and the most effective ways of combating it. | 


The Nature of Prejudice 


The weight of the research evidence surve 
ings of Ackerman and Jahoda (2), 
major sources of prejudice and discri 
(a) frustration and (b) cultural learni 


d- 
yed seems to support the p 
which indicate that there are D 


mination toward minority grouP? 
ng. 

* The authors wish to acknowledge the financial grant of the Antip fassus PULS 
to the University of Ilinois for this project. The za ` HS pouty: a cis op NEN 
interviews with national leaders in intercultural education. Research € d $ Se and import" 
trends in intergroup education were discussed. Interviewed were: GE e SE for 
Nelations Studies, New York University; Orts Klineberg, Geen ween ee, roe athe, Bure’! 
Intercultural Education; Amold Rose, University of Minnes. Tob THe Ger Selo, A Up 
Research Staff, Anti-Defamation League; Robin Williams Qoo? KC eus ep 
H SUM Committee: on Education, gege: and Bac, im St, E pit 
i Chicago; ek Rudolph Wittenberg, Research Department, American Jewish Committee. The help of 
these men and groups is gratefull s ibili is review 1^ 
eum met fha authors Ae "Fried: Responsibility for the findings of this review 
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: An increasing body of data, such as that reported by the above authors 
in a later study (1) and by Miller and Bugelski (58), lends support to 
the position that the tensions and insecurities resulting from frustration 
are translated into expressions and acts of hostility and aggression toward 
minority or out-groups. The sources of these frustrations are to be found 
both in the personal-family environment (36), which operates most 
strongly upon the individual during his early preschool and school years, 
and, increasingly, in the larger social structure as he matures (86). 
Ackerman and Jahoda (1) found that out of the forty cases of anti- 
Semitism collected for their study there was not a single example of 
permanently well-adjusted marital relationship between the parents of 
the anti-Semites, a condition almost certain to result in many tensions. 
However, as Hymes (42) pointed out, tensions and insecurities experi- 
enced in family and early peer group relations do not necessarily deter- 
mine a person’s prejudices. Tensions and insecurities may simply pre- 
dispose him to seeking an outlet for such feelings. 
. The work of Komarovsky and Sargent (43) described some of the 
influences of subcultures upon personality. This study supported the gen- 
eralization that the designation of specific groups toward which hostility 
shall be directed depends largely on the societal pressures that operate 
Upon individuals, The importance of the class status system, both as a 
Source of tension and as an agency for focusing existing hostilities upon 
Certain groups, was indicated by Davis (21) and by Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz (8), The latter authors, upon the basis of intensive interviews wl 
Ü war veterans, disclosed a marked correlation between anti-Semitism 


ded, social mobility, particularly downward mobility. Hatt (34) e? 
ealt with the relation between social class and ethnic attitudes, while 
pational stratification. 


€nters (11) discussed attitudes in relation to occu : i 

OWever, E emphasizing with Davis the intimate relationship eem 

these societa] influences and the individual's total personality. e Es 

e 3 k: Janowitz concluded that intolerance is less a function of the objective 

Social situation than of one’s personal evaluation of that situation. i 

A number of writers (33, 54, 60) indicated that wer gere 
Prejudice can be discerned. This second source of prejudice, cu 


€ e " 4) 
€arnine, i d in terms of frustration. As Maclver (5 
& is not explainable in thru the processes of indoc- 


Suggested “adi lso be explai d 
A H so be exp aine . ý 
ination LPs eon DAA from the Philadelphia Early Childhood 


roject i ort is nov d 
at relate ogee rts values and the status quo to which 
chi] ren are exposed. as well as out of situations generating insecurities 
and Seen, Radke H. Trager, and Davis (66) observed that many 
thildren have opportunities only for the kind of learning ae groups 
involve stereotypes and rejection. Children often rejected groups i 
iet in their environment. Lewin (49, 50) aere SC way py 
ich groups and institutions perpetuate themselves is thru the exercise 
Strong pressures upon their members to conform to the group norms. 
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As a consequence of such pressures, individuals find themselves me 
upon the group for the determination of what is real and what is right. 
Two insights into the nature of prejudice, which at first seem pars 
doxical, are of considerable value to the student of intergroup education. 
The first is the existence of authoritarian personalities which, according 
to Adorno and his associates (3), contain a broad and coherent pattern 
characterized by conventionality, rigidity (70), repressive denial, fear, 
and dependency. The second is the high degree of inconsistency charac 
teristic of the reactions of individuals toward members of other groups. 
Such inconsistency may take the form of responding favorably to a given 
group in one situation and unfavorably in another, or of accepting one 
kind of relationship with such a group while rejecting an apparently 
much less personal type of contact (45). Deutsch and Collins (22) Ter 
ported that such inconsistencies were apparent in members of public 
housing projects interviewed, as did the contributors to an issue of the 
Journal of Social Issues devoted to the problems of inconsistency (14). 
These two types of evidence, seemingly contradictory, were reconcile 
ably by Ackerman and Jahoda (1) who related them to the ego-integrative 
forces stemming from the person constantly seeking to associate and order 
his experiences into a coherent and consistent whole, and to the divisive 
forces of a complex society in which the requirements for status in one 
aspect of life are antithetical to those of others. The interrelationship 
between such factors was also recognized by Bettelheim and Janowitz 
(8, 9). They pointed out that personality structure alone cannot entirely 
explain why people set out to discriminate against particular ethnic 
groups or why they are more prejudiced toward one group than another: 
The defensive needs of the individual, the economic and social structure 
of the community, and the ethnic realities of the moment must all be 
taken into account. As Deutsch (14) concluded, 
in the individual must not only be directed at 


cooperation is increasingly apparent in the wo 
New York University Center for Human Relati 
of Chicago Center for the Study of Intergroup 
ment fostered by Clinchy (16) to increase the 
ties of such centers. The need for coopera 
recognized in the number of research Projects calling upon the skills © 
men trained in a variety of disciplines, as pointed out by Max Horkheime* 
and Samuel Flowerman, editors of the Harper's Studies in Prejudice 
Series (3). Further encouragement may be found in the coordination 9 
the research efforts of many institutions around one basic problem, as i? 
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the ca: j 
äere) ap College Study in Intergroup Relations (17, 18) and the 
Bonen oa hasis upon action-research by such groups as the Commis 

ommunity r i ; x E 
14, 76). unity Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress (13, 


What Schools Can Do 


Five ma; 

major x z ` e 

Soe is approaches. to developing democratic human relations have 

hod be y been studied in current research. Many of these approaches 
en suggested as promising practices by educators who based them 


` Primari B x ` 
rily on teaching experience, educational theory, and the limited 


n e 

Eege (41, 91, 92). It should be noted that a large number 

the Gig research studies considered demonstrated an awareness of 

SED y for developing programs which included a wide variety of 
s, even as they chose to limit their investigation to one. 


d ` ; 
parie gege of a democratic atmosphere designed to reduce the 
nal insecurities and tensions of children. 


A : ee We 
ckerman and Jahoda (1, 2) found that emotional predispositions to 
confusion of the concept of self, unsatis- 


beer ano c relationships, conformity, fear of the different, poor 
conscience ij reality, an inconsistent value system, and a poorly developed 
relationshi Tuch research points to the importance of wholesome family 
children SÉ prior to and concurrent with the school experiences of 

or minimizing such difficulties. There is also good reason to 


ok with Kilpatrick (41), Weston (93), Taba (83), and others, that 
the heal pesi democratic atmosphere in schools may help to strengthen 
deor thy attitudes already present in many young people, and to some 
„Sree at least, make up for the shortcomings in home environment expe- 


n 
enced by others. Kilpatrick and Van Til (42) indicated that perhaps 
good human relations thru 


anti- à. ij B D 
Semitism include anxiety, 


he si S : E 
ngle most important factor in building 
defined such an atmosphere 


Ne g 

scl : ? 

as oi ool is a democratic atmosphere, and 
Deo Mn te 3 S 
e which involves acceptance, belongingness, 


Person 
The ; eh 
and d importance of the classroom teacher in effecting attitude changes, 
h € influence which teacher attitudes have upon those of the students 
(15), Radke, H. Trager, 


ay 
and. cen pointed out by Russell and Robertson l 
Stuq avis (66), and others. Those institutions involved in the College 
te y ized the crucial role of the 


ai, D Intergroup Relations (18, 32) recogni u 
*r and instituted surveys and reexaminations of their teacher prep- 


ation programs. 
beni ses done in the area of group dynamics (51, 62, 84) lead us to 
n inr that a reexamination of the ways in which school groups are 
ing «ed and conducted will point out possibilities for materially reduc- 

(87), in describing social 


indiv; SC 
lvidual tensions and insecurities. Tolman 
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learning, commented briefly on some of the possible ways of translating 
or dissipating aggressions against out-groups. 


2. The encouragement of broadening intergroup contacts in situations 
involving cooperation. 


The findings reported by Stouffer and others (81), drawn from data 
obtained by the Research Branch of the War Department, and those 
reported by Whittemore (94) with regard to the experiences in the G. L 
Universities” following the war, lend strong support to the fait accompli 
as a method of intergroup education. Data from the former group, in 
answer to a question relating to attitudes toward serving in a company cons 
taining Negro and white platoons, disclosed that of the men not having 
had such experience, only 2 percent stated they would like it. Sixty-two 
percent indicated they would dislike it very much. A literal revolution in 
attitudes was apparent from the responses of men having had such expe 
rience. Thirty-two percent stated they would like it and only 7 percent 
indicated they would dislike it very much. As Stouffer and his associates 
pointed out, this technic is particularly promising when “attention is 
focused on concrete tasks or goals requiring common effort rather than 
upon more abstract considerations of justice or of desirable policy which 
emphasize and arouse traditional prejudices.” A similar conclusion was 
reported by Wittenberg (98) with respect to neighborhood projects. 

The value of contacts in situations involving cooperation was reported 
by Deutsch and Collins (22) with respect to intergroup contacts in public 
housing projects. Findings by Phelps (64, 65) in school work camps 
also seem to corroborate the value of this technic. Particularly promising 
results are yielded by situations in which the pressures to conform to 
prior arrangements are lessened. The conditions of contact are important, 
according to B. MacKenzie (55) and as research on social distance prior 
to the current period of investigation has repeatedly demonstrated. One 
of the conclusions of the Philadelphia Early Childhood Project (66) 
pointed out that such contacts needed to be accompanied by other change 
technies to prevent some prejudiced persons from regarding the contact 
merely as an exception to their previously formulated generalizations. 


3. The provision of opportunities for enhanced emotional sensitizatio” 
to other intercultural groups. 

The role of emotions in the educative process has long been under- 
estimated in American educational thinking. The work of Prescott and his 
associates has been a valuable stimulus toward recognizing the emotional 
as well as the intellectual facets of the learning process. In human rels 
tions research the importance of building into personal frames of refer 
ence an emotional sensitivity to other persons and groups is now receiving 
increasing attention. Davidoff (20) found a positive correlation betwee” 
empathy and attitude toward minority groups. Kramer (45), in discussin£ 
dimensions of prejudice, called attention to the emotional as well as th 
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cognitiv F 
an action facets of such attitudes. Woodruff and DiVesta (99) 
individual's c an important way of changing attitudes is to chang 
oncept of the obj à "n 3 : ge the 
& process which ject toward which the attitude is expressed 
A significant Sep SECH include emotional considerations. 3 
ooperating Sandie [^ Y work of foe staff of Intergroup Education in 
lums whicl e ) has been devoted to developing school curricu- 
literature 1 emphasize human relations problems thru the medium of 
literature. aee d p m Reports suggesting the potentialities of 
Franc (28), Finley n. eg Zeg secondary levels were made by 
Speaking from ep ey RES ollins (71). H. Trager and Everitt (88), 
phia publie i experiences wilh primary grade children in the Philadel- 
that their capi em that books alone are sufficient, but suggested 
ir of culdien y in reinforcing, interpreting. and extending the expe- 
nale 
TUM Debe oe er of movies as a media for attitude change 
Bent (78). TI v y Raths and F. Trager (68) and by Sherif and Sar- 
ment Dissent de atter authors noted that the high degree of ego involve- 
of new for in movie audiences was an important factor in the adoption 
orm and values or the maintenance of old. 
s in which individuals may be exposed to 
f some of their existing attitudes. 
ceding half-decade, when a large 
d with the effectiveness of infor- 
a means of changing intergroup 
e reported in the period from 
h of this earlier re- 
certain conditions 
but pointed to the 


by sa promotion of situation 
fis sistency or invalidity o. 
num ege that in contrast to the pre 
mation we research studies were concerne! 
attitudes sented in curriculum courses as 
"aD ag ad no such projects wer! 
950. Bierstedt (54), in summarizing muc 
have : ] nstruction under 
Decessit dun influence on attitude: 
Seengen or research as to the kin 
milar sd it, as well as into the charas ) 
iveness E is apparent in Rose's generaliza! 
urrent information (73). also based on a summary of research. 
ren researches have placed considerable emphasis upon study of 
lppitt exposed to data that contradicts their presently held attitudes. 
th eff (51), Kretch and Crutchfield (46), and others have observed that 
ii ectiveness of facts in bringing about attitudinal changes is fre- 
ange dependent upon the extent to which those attitudes we seek to 
of the Ca themselves involved in obtaining the facts. Much of the work 
*Voteq ommission on. Community Interrelations (13, 14, 76) has been 
tion, € to an analysis of the role of action research in intergroup educa- 
town Ze (12), reporting upon the Montclair. Minneapolis, and North- 
Crete V iis self-surveys. noted in a composite summary such con- 
Negroes ieee as the passage of an FEPC ordinance, the admittance of 
Uilders into an important local union, the construction by private 
of a 350 dwelling unit for Negro occupancy, and the first employ- 
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ment of Negroes as teachers, school principals, policemen, and sales- 
clerks. 


5. Strengthening the "social supports? of democratic behavior. 


In contrast to the oft-repeated phrase, “you can't legislate good human 
relations,” evidence from studies made in conjunction with the work of 
the New York State Commission Against Discrimination (4, 79) indi- 
cated that patterns of behavior in employment practices could be sub- 
stantially altered in a short period of time. Watson (92), in summarizing 
research dealing with the effects of legislation, arrived at a similar gon- 
clusion. Cook (17) pointed out that discrimination teaches prejudice 
rather than prejudice fostering discrimination. Montagu (59) noted that 
unless educational programs are accompanied by social and economic 
arrangements which support the more desirable attitudes, all the institu- 


tional pressures upon the individual will be in the direction of a resump- 
tion of his original attitudes. 


Perhaps one of the most thorogoing 
thru legislation was that presented by th 
Rights in an influential and outstanding 
work of the Anti-Defamation League has 


tion of this program thru mass media and conferences as well as thru 
educational materials. The Anti-Defamation League also publishes the 
Freedom Pamphlet Series, an important contribution to disseminating 
intercultural insights, which includes syntheses by Allport (5), Kilpatrick 
(41), Sparling (80), and many others. 

Another approach, 
media (26, 27, 74), th 


programs for intergroup change 
e President's Committee on Civil 
report (90). Much of the recent 
been devoted to the implementa- 


and Kretch and Crutchfield (46) re- 
ferred to a theory of adaptation level which 


s limitations because of the 
ho are least in need of such 

may avoid exposure by with- 
drawal (19, 27, 47). Advocates of Propaganda as an approach urge. 


hose who already hold demo- 
cratic attitudes. Williams (95), summarizing research studies on the use 


of propaganda, generalized that its effectiveness tends to be greater when 
the material is linked with prestige symbols. 


Lazarsfeld's observation that personal persuasion is more effective than 
large-scale programs because of its flexibility and adaptability to the 
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indivi ; 

NE group in question suggests that propaganda might be even 

room grou E B hen adapted to individual community, school, and class- 

B ni 5 ut whether the school should be used as an agency for 

arma, owever beneficent or democratic, will long be a topic for 
controversy. 


T e 

rends in Research Methods 

ed away from the 
and into clinical 


Both depth and 


volu 
Merch, (53, 57), along with the wor 
relations, the Anti-Defamation League. the Social Science Research 


Ounci 5 D . * 
Rl, aun others, suggested a more extensive examination of attitude 
cult ge in the broad context of the community with its complexity of 

ural influences. 


Attention $ 
on is called here to the met! € : 
Y employed in the research studies examined. Methods increasingly 


Pad en intensive interviews by trained persons (1, 2, 3, 8, ay we 
Socom, and Thematic Apperception tests (3, 8, 69), group therapy (7, 44), 
ife si etries (6, 38), surveys based upon responses of groups in concrete 
Situations (housing projects. armed forces. etc.), nonverbal tests (66, 
oa community self-surveys. Attitude scales were subjected to con- 
` research and refinement (23, 24). Of particular concern to students 

aa tudes were unidimensionality of attitude scales (45) and the indi- 

n of. the intensity with which a given attitude is held (37, 82). 


iU 


hods and technics developed or exten- 


Cat 


Su 
m 

mary and Needed Research 
to have been important ones for inter- 
“coming of age” of the 


lopment of a concept 
The emerging frame- 
and groups seeking 
alidating or modi- 


Es Ze three years appear 
Oveme ucation, marking the co 
9f the nt. Especially significant 1 
Work Ce of prejudice substant së 
9 ace n: A integrating the efforts of those es d 
f ing iom similar ends. Jaar, te A 
roposed approaches to intercu tural e 2 
(54 uch enge th be done, as Williams (95). Clinchy (16), Macher 


), Che; : d others have indicated in discussing 
Promising n (12), Wirth (97); E Nevertheless, there would seem to 


ls 
ing areas for further resear e ; 
to be found in the progress o research 


Sin Sood cause for encouragement d umo br BOW 73) 
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of the handling of minority groups in three-hundred textbooks (96), wi 
the birth of a bulletin (15) devoted wholly to a quarterly summary 0 
research underway in intergroup relations, suggest a “stock-taking” which 
is an important characteristic of maturity. 


It is also encouraging to note in intercultural education a heightened 
appreciation of interrelationships and interaction. For instance, there 4 
a growing emphasis upon the school in society, both as it influences a 
is influenced by other social institutions and forces. There is growing 
recognition of the relationship between process and product, and EN 
sequent deep concern with both. The ties between emotion and Stee, 
are emphasized. Increased cooperation is evident between psychologica 
and social disciplines, between research workers and action agencies, an 
between home and school. Most of all, it is heartening to find that these 
emphases arising out of research concerned with improving intergroup 
relations closely parallel and undergird our emerging concept of what 
constitutes good democratic experimental education for American schools 
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CHAPTER III 
Education for Work 


LEONARD M. MILLER 


Moc " e : 
1 of the literature published on work-experience programs prior to 


Ma ? 

Eu aud NE centered on descriptions of work-experience programs 
June 1947 cational value. Wert and Neidt reported in the Review for 
brought o an studies which indicated how the impact of World War II 
the scl revival of emphasis of work experience as an integral part of 

Ed. hool program. 
i m. i for work must be geared to t 
ull-time m population during the past 
lion of is Sprains for youth und 
interested d problem of educating larger numbers 
came mo in continuing their schooling unless e : 
related E. meaningful. Subsequently, more recent studies and reports 
apprai o work-experience programs have tended. toward evaluation and 
tion ey of their effectiveness for assisting individuals in their prepara- 
besi a work and self-adjustment. While several references were of the 
issues “organize and descriptive YT ost were concerned with critical 
o rara opinions for partici s to themselves, studies 
Mu M of the good and poo and trends for further 
types Ca and problems related thereto. rend was the new 
P disi, work programs evaluated such as th ive institutions, 
er camps, and community colleges. 


he contemporary scene. Changes 
three years, caused by lack of 
er eighteen, forced a considera- 
of youth who were not 
ducational offerings be- 


pe, m 
pants on value 
r worker. 
One noticeable t 
ose in correct 


Wo 
rk Programs In Corrective Institutions 
y to thirty-seven representative 


I D D 
e 1947, McGrew (25) sent an inquir 1 3: 
tutions which had production-type work-experience training programs 


o i b 
thi Youth, fourteen to twenty years of age, to discover the extent to which 
„one institutions replied and they agreed 


a ee eae was purposive. Thirty aee re 
guard uniformly that desirable values were © taine Ce p oper safe- 
oll s and guidance. Limiting factors were length of stay an acle of 
ek CHE to determine the usefulness to the trainee after he leaves the 


C 
amp Work Programs 
oot educational values of voluntary WOT ; i 
high er of studies. Phelps (29) reported on the reactions of twenty-five 
s Par youth who worked at two camps co-sponsored by the Labora- 
E chool of the University of Chicago and the American Friends Service 
mmittee, Their expressions displayed heightened insight into the social 
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k camps are exemplified in a 
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and economic problems of the communities and wholesome attitudes 
toward hard work, in addition to learning the art of group living. Hen- 
derson (16) pointed out that 95 percent of the students said the hard, 
physical work was most beneficial, 60 percent said that democratic group 
living was helpful, and 90 percent claimed that their whole outlook of 
life had broadened. Wood (39) reported in detail the true-to-life narra- 
tive of eleven persons who worked in volunteer projects. Youth work- 
service projects for the summer of 1950 have been compiled for thirty- 
three youth service organizations (9). This list, revised each year, de- 
scribes each project, who is eligible, costs or income, how and where 
to apply. 

The school camps, supported and operated by the schools, are a rela- 
tively recent development (24, 34). These may be used to supplement 
the over-all curriculum in the area of work experience (2). Houdlette 
(18) and Hosking (17) described the what, where, who, and why of 


camps for children. Values for both children and teachers were 
enumerated, 


College Level Programs 


phy and early beginnings of the 
promoted by Herman Schneider 


ticipants were quoted. Brooking 
taught in the classroom were integrated into the well-rounded training 
of the mechanic, technician, or engineer. The work-study program in à 
community college was reported by Wood (40). Follow-up studies showed 
that employed students had greater classroom achievement than their 
counterparts who were not employed. Conversely, students with regulat 
part-time jobs were better employees than were workers who had aban- 
doned the idea of further education. Truelove (37) described the reactions 


of college students in a work-experience program in a laboratory schoo 
bookstore. 


Organization of High-School Work Programs 


Reports such as those made by Bradley (5 , Ja k (36); 
Forkner (12), Beckley (4), Dresden tno. E e pone and 
Gillies (15), Christensen (8), Gainor (26), and Tvins SE Wey (20): 
and the University of the State of New York (27) desctibed how work 
experience programs function; how certain teachers or school adminis 
trators initiated a program; what objectives were established; and wha! 
steps are necessary for students and teachers to get the most out of * 
program. 
Schmaelzle (33), in addition 

included an opinion poll of 535 pe 
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to describing operational procedures: 
rsons actually working on the program 
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Such oes Wey 

"- peneira were expressed as “increasing a student's 
BE onus Far € ility and self-reliance, realizing economic self-sufficiency, 
P Krees mine a desirable vocational field, and experiencing a sense 
which ss ay SE (31) offered many practical suggestions by 
tom their cis d counselors can help students to get the most benefit 
school and the ] e Wadsworth (38) reported on how the local 
experience pro ocal public employment service can cooperate in a work- 
conditions poren thru counseling, testing, explaining labor market 
Progress =. T ma monthly reports to school officials on the pupil's 
Suggests w e job, and the like. The procedure described is unique and 

ays for schools to utilize community services. 


Eval, 
uati D D 
ing Outcomes and Worker Characteristics 


vhich schools should help pupils 


Land 
y (22) suggested six qualities v 
Bateman (3) attempted to ascer- 


© acqui 
ui e 
ain LE thru real work experiences. 
xtent to which working and nonworking high-school students 


Were 

A selecti . a T TO 

Tine the cüng vocations which agreed with their interests and to deter- 
extent to which working and nonworking students agreed as to 


Intere; 

s SHOTS 

ts as measured by the Kuder Preference Record. The study indi- 
select occupations which are 


Cate, 
Sg Ent Students who do not work tend to 

Workin eie with their measured interests than do students who are 

interest orking and nonworking students do not differ greatly in their 

R e Gas as measured by the Kuder Preference Record. 

dicated Ca stated that in one city as high as 60 percent of students 

arity of ey would leave school if tal ork program. Regu- 

ncident attendance improved for those students enrolled in the program. 

tica ly S of being sent to the principal's office for discipline were prac- 

Study į nonexistent. Nearly 87 percent of the students included in the 
ndicated that work experience had impressed upon them a realiza- 


tion 
of 
E need for further education. 
Survey was made in 1947 by the c 
to which work-experience pro- 


mini 

ams Istrators (2) to discover the extent 

descr. Were utilized in the learning process: The study concluded that for 
ially useful, must give the pupil 


irab] 
e outcomes, the task must be soc! 
ng member of 


Usef, 

ul ins; | s 
Biol insights, attitudes, habits, and skills as 8 worki Gë 

* hools reporting: 54 percent indicated they 


We 
2 ring Oo d grams 
8 some type of work-experience prog . 
Js a study was made on work 


i, nder 1 
int, the supervision of Sower (35 
tee and a sa of 6589 tenth- and twelfth-grade students from 
Y-five public and private high schools. The findings indicated that most 
hem definite notions of the 


Stud 
ents had h S à 
ad experience which gave t 
3 enter. Students stated that 


Couper: 

SER work they wanted and expected to ente’ y 
wo Pational aspirations which they expected to attain would require hard 
and individual achievement. They desired a work situation which 

:. a congenial group. A wide discrep- 


offer personal recognition in 3 
989 


American Association of School 


Would 


d 4 
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ancy was found between the vocational plans of many students and the 
actual opportunities in the labor market. . 4 

Legg, Jessen, and Proffitt (23) made a study of work-experience Pre 
grams in 136 school systems in order to canvass the experiences in din 
ferent regions and to study the schools’ participation in the control o 
school-and-work activities so that they might make known both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of school-and-work arrangements, other than 
arrangements under established cooperative programs. A valuable d 
mary was made of specific good and bad features of school and wor! 
programs, Phelps (29), Henderson (16), Wood (39), and Wood (40) 
also included reports on outcomes. 

Friend (13), and Friend and Haggard (14) attempted to find a means 
of separating the people with good potentialities for adjusting at br 
from those with poor ones. A checklist of 173 characteristic items which 
were thought to have a relation to work adjustment were developed. n 
was found that those characteristics related to early family life, mature 
or current family life, early or beginning jobs, personality patterns a" 
general work reactions, and reactions to specific conditions of work, 95 
well as those related to general work capacities, adjustment, and improve 
ment, could well be used to evaluate worker progress in work-ex perience 
programs. The findings showed that people take their early family expe 
riences and attitudes with them to their jobs and react to their wo" 
accordingly. 


Present Status 


to discover both the status of ec? 
: close of the World War II and 339 
expected trends. Replies were received from all states, A total of 18 
s 
e type of work-experience program 
35. Camp programs were being Me 
] Fourteen states indicated that expansion of P! 
grams was being delayed by lack of funds and competent personne’ 
There was a lack of agreement een states on a standard terminolo8) 
for educational work 
; Riedinger (30) attempted to find out whether in a large industrial city 
in me Serr Pu ia were employed part-time after World War d 
as beiore. Studies indicated the same perce: loyet 
; nta mp4oy 
There was a noticeable decrea : cate chore ie ta i 


se in the number of employed girls. 


in 1947 as compared with 166 in 19: 


betw 
programs, 


Meeting Future Needs 


q 
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Section of 

both in d conference concentrated on the employment needs of youth 

E PR a. out of school. Among the specific recommendations related 
xperience for youth were the following: (a) work-experience 


Programs i » 
involving part-time work and part-time school should be 


expanded Së 
; , (b) there is need for expanding guidance and placement serv- 
and (c) a coordinated and 


Ices for 
e ; 
lag in- and out-of-school youth, 
Aites to research program should be undertaken to discover job oppor- 
` reveal unserved areas of economic need, and to make full 


Critic; 
tical Research Issues 
on (32) indicated need further 


Some i 

e . 

issues which Sampson and Jacobs 
mount of credit to be allowed 


Clarificat; 

c 

esc gres (a) What is the proper 4 
graduation? (b) What proportion of the student’s time should be 


Spent j 
in school and on the job? (c) ‘Are the labor unions adequately 


Tepres s 
et in planning and operating 3 program? (d) When should a 
be allowed to start a work- ram? and (e) What 


actors experience prog 
Program’? be considered before determining readiness for a work 
imilar issues for further research are indicated by Friend (13), Friend 

Profitt (23). Dillon (10). Ivins 


an 
(ig) Egar (14), Legg, Jessen, and me 
ovemor’s Ci (26), Riedinger (31), Henderson (16), and the California 
onference on Employment (7). 
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Education for Leisure 


GERALD B. FITZGERALD 


Tur period from March 31, 1947, thru March 31, 1950, was a 
characteristic of earlier periods in that research in education for Lot 
was not undertaken except by a few writers and scholars. Lack of researc 


in recreation, to which education for leisure is directly related, is an e 
recognizable and a readily admitted deficiency among recreation profe 
| 


CHAPTER IV 


: ` + ge- 
sionals. Much of this shortcoming is traceable to absence of weer 
: à : i 
ment of research scholars in our some thirty-five colleges and universi 
which offer major curriculums in recreation leadership. 


H D m 
Studies described here are therefore limited in number. Most of the 
apply directly to educatio 


apply only indirectly, ^ 
they are concerned with research in recreation personnel, which i$ 


H t H D H i 0 
factor of primacy in education for leisure, and with research studies 
a statewide nature, 


be partly alleviated 


` ` z yhich 
n for leisure, while a few are included wl 


e Gees is that 
Inclusion of the latter is justified on the basis ! S 


f 
* n 
Which reveal several deficiencies, some of which c? 
thru good programs of education for leisure. 
Elementary School 
One study (16), desi 


ing with the benefits o 


f the usual school-in-schoolhouse program, resulte 
in some favorable findings for the outdoor- 


gned to compare the values of education thru camP 


à education movement. Involve 
were thirty-two fifth-grad hirty seventh-erade children jn 
New York, New York, w attended camp for a ; Me 
In comparing their achievements with two contro] rou articipating 
in the traditional classroom program it was found Ber ps p 
to show superior gains in academic test results and 
intercultural understandings. a 

Bloomberg (4) conducted a limited ex 
ing two groups of five normal children e 
of sibling rivalry. He found that thru group a. 
to realize that they are not alone in their di 
to discover adult leaders who can acce 
attempt to modify them. 


e children and t 
ho 


s is. 
Period of three wee 


e 
the campers ten n 
S i 
Superior growth 


Perimen 


7 -— 
ach, mos in play therapy in 


t of whom had problem? 


fon e 
‘sociation children com? 
es and t 


feelin 


ffieu]ti : n 
Pt hostile hat it is importa 


85 of children a” 


Secondary School 


i dy in which . 

Olds (17) directed a preference study in w ich, in . 
over-all cooperation, the high-school students invi eg to gain bette! 
opportunity to plan the study. After activity Pretten, wi 


ere given 4? 
e li 


SIS were estab’ 
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lished thru the questionnaire method, it was observed that boys tend to 
Prefer spectator sports more than girls. On the other hand, the girls 
engaged more in reading, attending motion pictures, concerts, and dra- 
matic plays than did the boys. It was also found that girls showed a great 

eal of interest in organized leisure activities outside of school and that 
for both boys and girls playing games was almost as frequently engaged 
M as going to the movies. 

Nelson (15) developed a study based on the hypothesis that high-school 

Oys who elect to substitute military training for the physical education 
Tequirement differ somewhat in their leisure time pursuits from the rest 
of the boy high-school population. Nelson concluded the military training 
May serve as a means of achieving vicarious success of a sort; that 


Students who select the military program apparently dislike physical 


activity, competition, and social activities; and that the boy who is frus- 


ty : E fe A SCH 
ated in finding satisfaction in highly competitiv 


ation in extracurriculum activities 
n leads to social 


m rat 
dy of 1751 high-school students, Smith 


lum activities is to develop 
d develop leisure interests 


Ko directly into the curriculu: 
Don We As a result of her study | o 
in Cluded that the purpose of extracutr 

“teased socia] and personal adjustment an 


and ski * articip 
e, J in a n strength to leisure-time physical-activity 
elationship of mu pe reported by Van Dalen (21). He 


Pref, 
eren t boy: ee 2 
uud ed hes ear muscular strength tend to participate in 
e a of low ` xd Eat 
Dees: os involving a minimum of organization whereas boys 
ualistic games in 5 games requiring greater muscular 


: z icipate in § 
De Reng Oe? ege? both that where muscular strength 
: ination, Van Dale 


i in his ability to play and 
is s 3 iously handicapped in dd play an 
th deficient the boy is e: are adjustment are partially effected thru 
Gan fee ges give auention to developing muscular strength 
: 4Y, the school shou 


Oy. " AE 
(QM T 
hizeq. M libraries have recr Kogi lb im do Flat ction. 
ost libr tudy of fifteen schoo libraries in lorida, found 
Seep quer Ke done by boys and girls in Grades VII thru XII, 
t of the total re the most popular type. It accounted for over 40 per- 
Sonera] fiction was [cCarty concluded that because of the importance 
ent of all reading: onal activity the principal objective in the teaching 


o reading as à Sc? be to guide children to a better selection of reading 
Of literature shou S 
Materials. 


ation. 
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College and University 


A study by Mason (12) substantiated earlier studies by others which 
found that college students tend to value most those physical activities 
which can be carried on with facility in community life. Sports such as 
swimming, golf, and tennis were rated high whereas calisthenics, wrestling 
and heavy apparatus activities were consistently disliked by the 1140 col- 
lege men who participated in the study. 

A similar study carried out by Adams (1) stressed the importance of 
offering games and sports in college that can be carried on later in 3 
community setting. In order to accomplish this, it was pointed out, facili- 
ties and equipment provided by colleges must be broad in scope. 

The opinions of college students regarding their recreation interests 
and opportunities was the subject of another study on a broader base (14): 
The 1000 students interviewed at the University of Minnesota in this 
study were selected to represent proper proportions of each college, class 
sex, veteran groups, nonveteran groups, married students, ao single 
students. Very little difference was found in the opinions of the various 
subgroups. One recommendation developed partially 
study was to employ a campus recreation coordinator. 

Williamson (23), in investigating the group origins of student leader 
found that whereas nonfraternity students made j 73 f the 
enrolment at the University of Minnesota, the held 1 percent Oo WK 
the student leadership positions and Hae th 4 only 36 percen o 
fraternal groups in leadership positio e extent of concentration 1 

ns was increasing and of no” 


fraternal groups decreasing. He conclud 
S $ ed that e ; n 
tion may be of value in developing leadership. xtracurriculum edt 


as a result of the 


Family Recreation 


At least one study (7) related to the effect of 
time activities. It was found that families t 
tended to decrease their out-of-home recreation c i d 
attendance at motion picture theatres. They die m particular" 
time previously devoted to reading. Insufficient evid uced the amount 4 
substantiate a statement as lo the relationship of uns was available E 
for leisure. evision to educatio 


d elevision upon leisur? 
at possessed television sc? 


Recreation Personnel 


Several studies on recreation leadership personne] 
period covered by this review. Person (18) reporteq appeared during th 


* s ` x on D 
of students for college training in recreation, Fre Means of selectio" 


n 
studied supply and placement of college recreation eng others (9 
(3) and Finske (8) enumerated qualities important in ten Anderso” 
A comprehensive statewide study (5) was completed d tim leaders 
alifornia o 
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many factors affecting recreation personnel. The trend was to carry on 
More research of this type. Leaders properly selected and adequately 
trained are fundamental to organized procedures in education for leisure. 
They are necessary to give direct leadership in development of recreation 
skills and attitudes, to provide guidance and counseling in leisure activi- 
lies, to assist educational personnel not previously trained in recreation 
to discharge their general responsibilities in education for leisure, and 
to correlate the school’s program of education for leisure with the par- 
ticipation opportunities offered by community agencies outside the schools. 


Statewide Studies 


A decided trend in present recreation research stresses the importance 
of developing a comprehensive account of the status of recreation on a 
Statewide basis, During the period covered by this review several studies 
of this type have been completed and published. They have indirect rela- 
tionship to education for leisure in that they provide an over-all view of 
the settine in which education for leisure is a part. Recent studies of this 
type have been made in Alabama (2), California (19), Minnesota (13), 


New Mexico (6), and Ohio (10). In general they point out the impor- 
lance of state level responsibility in assisting communities to meet their 


recreation needs. 


Needed Research 
While there are many neglected areas of research in education for 


i E wing it consideration for inclu- 
re. i t the follo g meri 4 fi : l 
. e, it would appear tha t » 


Slon ;i e DNA] isting * m : 
od in any Ge ai ec education for leisure and the participation 
een the school prog tside the school. (b) The place of the 


: cies ou z E S 
ity agen of the curriculum in education for 


Offeri 
ings of commun 
d specific parts 


c S ep 
assroom teacher an 1 between student organizations and educa- 
Cisure. (c) The relationship 


tion for lei (d) The relationship of Ae pw NW: 

educ s Pe SI The relationship i teac: xe EE SC o edu- 

Greng ton for eisu (D The relationship of the Ee ers T Mie patter 

à n for leisure. d skills to education for leisure. (g) ethods in 

deseo hon EON between the home and the school in education 
ping c 


?r leisure. 
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CHAPTER V 


Home and Family-Life Education 


MARY S. LYLE 


D 
i Gump ei years since the previous review on this topic appeared, 
reg am e amount of research dealing with homes and family 
elunetion e een completed. Much of this research has implications for 
an par ry it often shows what needs to be taught or discloses facts 
everyday m es useful in guiding students in the solution of problems of 
i adulis VE in homes. Studies showing nutritional lacks of children 
, or showing undesirable food habits, problems of adolescents in 


relationshi s 
the M with parents or siblings, lacks in essential information on 
rt of consumers, or effects of housing on family life, are all illus- 
ill of the educator, especially 


ee 
Vo ecient which is grist for the m the e 
Psych is um worker in the field of home and family life. ` 

roi ogical studies of the behavior of those who live in families 

adult edi nursery-school years to the most elderly person now served by 

ths woe ucation are also pertinent to education for family life. So, too, 

tions earch into family behavior and into community life in its rela- 
to families can supply information for the educator in this field. 


h 
at should be taught to students from the elementary level to the 
tion can be ascertained best at 


a 

etw graduate level or in adult educa 
and vi a study of how people now behave, what they know or do not know, 
et len attitudes they have which will encourage or block their learning. 
relatio se studies of people as they are individually or as they behave in 
that y n to others cannot be reviewed here, altho it should be remembered 

SZT supply one type of essential tool material for the educator. 

tudies reviewed in this chapter are those dealing rather directly with 
Even with this 


leach; : r 
Caching in the field of home and family-life education. 
s studies treating of courses 


lmitat Lan 

iu AE the scope is broad, since 1t include: 

curriculums, educational theory and procedures, students’ problems 
s. Also, since family-life educa- 


nsibility of the schools 


and abit 
d abilities, and administrative problem 
graduate college, 


quos 
Se now becoming a recognized part of the respo 
the nursery schools to adult groups as well as in the 
Scope of this review must be great. . 
Ost of the research to be reported is from doctoral or professional 
"dies, since few master's studies are published and the majority are 
Among the doctor's 


necessity very limited in scope and importance. Am i 
ucation published by 


Stu i " H 
dies appearing in the annual list of studies in ed p pu 
he thirty-three studies in progress 


hi 
in : Delta Kappa (17) the majority of t : 
Or this area from 1947 to 1950 dealt with curriculum at the college level 
with evaluation. A smaller number treated the development of family- 
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ies 
ee z ier were studi 

life education and problems of administration. Still we WE, 
of methods of teaching. Evaluation of course, ee nu 

teaching were emphasized in studies selected for this Review. 


Curriculum 


, dents in 
The place of home economics in the general Woo. ar 
colleges and universities was studied by Ekstrom (12). eil area 
was usually thought of by home economists as a highly sp to be some 
of learning, They commonly considered general vods b disagree 
specific body of subjectmatter to be required of all students was believe 
sharply upon the content to be included. Home economics tive part in 
to have contributed to the education of students to niem “evelopment: 
social change mainly thru its contribution to technologica colleges à? 
College courses in home management in all the four-year ere studie 
universities that had home-management residences in 1945 E: the states 
by Elliott (13). Replies from 106 institutions in 88 percent 8 in courses 
Were used to draw up recommendations for aims, warner iing elt 
credit hours for residence, and Ways to involve students in plant d foun l 
own learning in order to Strengthen certain weaknesses that wer 


vere 

ions that we 
A jury of experts in the field evaluated the recommendations 
to be used as guides to practice. 


ome-management the 
matter, as follows, in descendin 


health, recreation, and co 


: 0. 
: : uired 
course, residence in a home-management house was usually req 


0 
. S erate 

all economics majors. Most of the houses were operated on a den for 
low income level and definite duties and experiences were plan 
the students, 


Teaching Methods and Materials 


hods of teachi 
that will actually e 


> and used several other m 


grade. Checklists 
> Teports from parents a 


` un! 
ethods during a Ve 
and diet lists collected "for 
t the end, and tests of i 
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Jackson (18) prepared two source books for teachers in elementary 


Schools to use in teaching a nutrition unit, ^a good breakfast”; one for 
Grades I to III, the other for Grades IV thru VI. Included in the mate- 
rials were photographs, charts, and other illustrative materials for use 
with the children, suggested activities, evaluation devices, and references. 
After the materials were evaluated by a jury of forty-eight home econ- 
9mists, including teachers with experience at the elementary-school level. 
the revised source books were used by 107 teachers from representative 
city, village, and rural schools in twenty-nine states. Reports of these 
teachers and evaluation devices used by them were analyzed to determine 
Usefulness of the materials. The source units were also appraised by edu- 
Calors from twenty agencies and from various regions. Recommendations 
Were then formulated for producing a set of educational materials to be 
Published and distributed nationally. 

A helpful device to encourage students to think about the home in terms 
9f functions to satisfy palace Was developed by Cutler (11). A “Home 

alues Test? using ten values, namely: comfort, convenience, beauty, 
friendship, let economy, location, personal interest, privacy, and 
Safety, was developed and validated. With this test the instructor might 
appraise the values of her students at the beginning of the course and 


: A their needs. 
how where to begin in planning to meet NN , 
c to begin in ] pil-teacher planning is reflected in an 


The : is on pu "E A 
hoa: oss e (25) for the ves a of Seen and 
Pplied Psychology at Purdue University. Twenty oys an pe from 
the upper three hish-school grades chose their subjects for study, method 
Of presentation, and method of evaluation thruout a course n problems 
| : the teacher serving as a cooperator 


of 5 EE à 
personal and family living, with bu S 
and h cht to be needed. Frequent evaluations o 
vip oa E SC that students believed they had gained 
to do cooperative 


the to ; Co 

the total class experience indicat n 

în abili sias democratically in groups, 
ity to participate more em es R 

Planning bet he ege and had gained in willingness to a SEH dee 

" 
ems with an understanding and informed person. boani cu 
differences in beliefs and increased understanding of sell v 


Achieved, . D a 
_That projected visual aids may be a more effective p i 
Sion than reference reading was suggested but not prove T os SN 
ental study in which a control and an experimental [ss ipi 
` Endley (14), using discussion and projected wy d CH SE 
, discussion and required readings in a DOT Ta dens geg 
"tially there was no significant difference between the g 


Bence e : 
quotient, chronological age; we e 
Y a pretest which had been tested for gb. bos am 
t the completion of the unit. the experimenta! 67 P Results 
Bain in knowledge, but not sufficiently 


a second retest in the next term were the same. AM 


.4 
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, 
Effectiveness of Courses and Programs 


Continued interest in evaluation and an increase in the preparation of 
well-conceived and carefully-tested instruments for use in making: me 
quate appraisals are evident in recent research. The scope of geneet 
also broadened, for more studies of the effectiveness of entire P he 
than of courses were found in the literature. Cozine (10) studie 2 
effectiveness of the food and nutrition work at the seven were can by 
schools in Missouri, Four types of objectives from those submitte al 
the teachers of foods and nutrition at each school were selected for pose 
study. Four instruments were prepared and used to measure the ac of 
ment of beginning and advanced students at each school. e E: 
reliability for each device were sufficiently high to assume that the a by 
measured adequately the objectives in question. Validity was checke ife 
a jury of thirteen faculty judges from the cooperating roe o 
acceptable validity was claimed. Conclusions were based on pow " 
the Interest Inventory, the Information and Association Test, the m 
cation of Principles Test, and the Points of View Test of attitudes, ST 
istered to beginning students just enrolled in the first foods course dd 
to advanced students who had completed or were nearly thru their wi 
prescribed foods course. Differences in the scores of the two groups ww 
used to determine adequacy of the courses. Assuming likeness of the wd 
groups, no means were used to hold constant the differences that d 
have been due to intellectual ability, home background, or differen, 
in previous education. Since advanced students made higher scores, e 
was concluded that the program was contributing effectively to the acq" A 
sition of information and to ability to recognize relationships Bemar 
specific facts and related principles. Less effective contribution of t 


qu nor S ; ; ive 
program to ability to apply principles to new situations, and ineffect 
development of desirable interests and attitu 


ne 
des were concluded. T! 
evaluation instruments might be used with oth 


ment Test were used to match the 

A real contribution to technic 
entire college program of home 
of criteria for evaluating college 
nomics Association (2). Altho th 
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groups studied, 

s for determining the effectiveness of an 
economics was made by the publication 
Programs by the American Home Ec? 
ese criteria and the bulletin giving the 
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e i " 
icd pe i Appendix B) are not research in the usual sense, 
lire’ 2 = cant step toward encouraging research by providing 
Alio. d trument. 
E ig wee en of state and local programs of homemaking for 
i on ai, u ? bod more readily by the use of evaluative criteria 
sëffege - of ways and means for collecting evidences of their 
Vise: t Low hich were developed and used by Ford (15) in Iowa. 
Typic Se of the devices in more situations 1s needed. 
da = al of numerous surveys conducted to determine the effectiveness 
e Unty program of adult education for rural living, in which family- 
in "priam has a part, is the study by Niederfrank (24) for a county 
nade y pane By field interviews of every third family along the 
the Se eleven selected townships, the proportion of those reached and 
the Se of their utilization of instruction was examined. As is so often 
evel wen least participation was among those families with a low 
get m iving, little previous education, and few contacts from which to 
fed Especially interesting was the fact that men as well as women 
fami ed a desire for further information and help with problems of 
mily life including children, nutrition, and health. From 10 to 15 per- 


e " 

ei of the men indicated such interest while from 30 to 50 percent of 

he women wanted help with these problems. Frequent evaluation by 
studies of the coverage. usefulness, and 


cae conducted and unbiased i : Ces 
educ needs of such programs is an important process 1n up-grading an 
ational program. 
Effectiveness of off-campus experience, 


Beie by two colleges in the curricul 
"died by Mallory (23). The students showed growth in those personal 


bres believed important in a democracy but showed no evidence of 
Uscious use of the work experience to clarify their values even when 
Changes in values were found after the experience. The off-campus work 
veberience ranged in length from four to sixteen weeks altho E rA 
v ked eight weeks. About one-third or less did unpaid € » s 
rat of materials was used in evaluating the effectiveness © this par 

the curriculum including before and after tests, written records of 
Students, reports of the experience filed by students, and two logs kept 


uring the work period. . 
B e effect of a single four-week unit in consumer buying was found by 
aten and Hatcher (5) to result in differences among schools but little 
ifference between eleventh- and twelfth-grade classes within schools. 
ores on a final paper-and-pencil test were used and IQ scores were held 
Constant by using analysis of covariance. — 4 
Š In addition to the battery of evaluation devices prepared by Cozine (10) 
ma the twelve instruments for evaluating food practices of elementary- 
School children prepared by Tinsley (31), two doctoral studies and a 
Ompilation of tests developed and tested as master’s studies provided 
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h. 
'eseare 
" other rT 

new evaluation instruments of possible usefulness to 


ly Lir st designed t0 
Amberson (1) constructed a Problems in Family Zeg Zeg and home 
reveal patterns of values for family life among college s senificanit differ 
economics teachers, Value hierarchies were located. A ge hers of home 
ence existed between test Scores of best and poorest po ode change 
economics from twenty-seven states. Value patterns af pe patterns 
during the four years of college toward similarity with 
of superior teachers, 
Stedman (29) developed, tested 
signed to measure knowle 
Reliability of th 


le de 
. and refined two forms ay behavior 
dge of and attitudes toward z ores on this 
€ two equivalent forty-item forms was 89. differentiate 
cantly related to educational level since it d 
hool and adults and 


aluation of experience 


ass C07 


er-cl 
between upper- and low group 


jon 
in a nursery school d py Rea 
ji validate 
Situation Test devised and validat 


ig stiveness 
might be used to determine effecti 

1 
elopment. t developme! 
Testing the effectiveness of instruction about adolescen 
is possible with 


lege groups. Ey 
can be made by means of a 
(28). Together these tests 
courses in child dey, 


it-ha yi 
` “ase of Jacqueline Croner. Corrected er? estab 
reliability coefficients 85 and oi. respectively. Validity ioga an 
lished on : Regression equations were deve ly pri 
tested. It was found that the ability of individual teachers to apP 


tio” 
serva 

ctorily by these tests without the ob l 
ew technics with Which they w igh-scho? 
1g ela 


sgl ri 
S in the areas of (a) family and soci? iret 
tions, and (b) foods an nutrition are also available with keys um an 
tions for Preparing similar tests in a bulletin by Chadderc 
others (7), 


Student Abilities, 


Concern fo 
may be affecting s 


Attitudes, Problems 


S ies. als 
shown in four p gl : 
then lli een socia] understanding of SEN sS irt 
e ess CU. 
ir intelligi ehman and Long (20). orl 


E 
o n 
een scores on home environment at used 
: by a five-point ; : 
to record rea ‘ ; 


V 

e 

: S. The same was Di eh 
S and socia] understanding w 


S group at the en i E 
ment Since the previous test. ull 


r 
sa 
ment and reasonable intelligence had a d mof? 
gress in social understanding, On the other hanc; 
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erage intelligence scores were below the 
ustment or had lost ground in the 
be an individual matter rather than 


than one-half of those with av 
average of the group on personal adj 
two years. Maturing socially seems to 
a steady upward process. 
Wolford (33) found non 
Ls relationships with parents and 
Les those who dated. Specific nee 
Ka could in part be met in family-life edu 
e Mooney Problem Check List and a me 
ies and Bretsch (19) found that among 
Ko accepted by their grade-mates had pers 
an did the popular children. Predominating 
to social skill, lack of status, and family problems. 
Recommendations for family-life education for high-school youth based 
on their personal and family problems were made by Williams (32) after 
à study of the problems of 1501 high-school youth in urban, suburban, 
and rural communities in Michigan and Georgia. Questionnaires, discus- 
Sion groups, and 100 interviews were used to collect the problems. It was 
Técommended that: (a) courses on youth problems and personal adjust- 
ment be required in high school emphasizing clothes, appearance, social 
thavior, and being normal; (b) for both parents and youth, education 
e provided in attitudes toward dating, in reciprocal understanding of 
SCH of view, and in importance of sharing responsibilities, work, and 
ay. 
Well over one-fourth of the girls felt themselves failures in dating and 
ourtship; almost one-third feared dating but thought it very important. 
Outh generally and boys especially felt strongly a need for material pos- 
Sessions to give them status with girls. A majority had wholesome atti- 
tudes toward their homes but almost one-half were not finding the e 
Panionship or partnership they thought they needed. About one-fourth 


id not talk itl ents but felt a need to do so. 
problems over with par 
Interest patterns identified by the Kuder Preference Record were found 


Y Geiger and Evans (16) to distinguish between groups of women ac? 
Ployed in or preparing to be dietitians and those in merchandising "m e 
teaching, These interest patterns, together with other information abou 
Students, should be useful in counseling college women. 


dating seniors in high school had less whole- 
less wholesome feeling of self-regard 
d for guidance by a mature person 
cation was apparent. Using 
asure of sociometric status, 
100 ninth-grade pupils those 
onal difficulties more often 
difficulties were related 


Admin; 
ministration 
g for teaching and other leader- 


x due of wu do d problems for the adminis- 


8 i ff P" * p "n 
E da family-life Sec Eer past three years. 


“ator, Th highlighted by research in ears. 
Labo aay me the reports on “Home Economics n Degree- 
U. S. Office of Education. Most of the 


Tanting Institutions" f the U. 

nstitutions" trom z 3 
Ome Bon «ag students in college were enrolled in large publicly- 
Mp ber were attending privately- 


Supported institutions altho a significant num 
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supported institutions with small departments. Great variation was found 
among the schools in the extent and content of course work in the under- 
graduate major. Comparatively few students were being prepared to 
supply the need for leadership. 

Replies for ninety-one presidents to an inquiry sent by Phillips (26) 
to 268 normal schools and teachers’ colleges in thirty-four states and the 
District of Columbia indicated an expected increase of 160 from 1946-1950, 
or double their current home economics staff. In light of the study by 
Lehman (21), the proposed increase could probably not be made. — 

In an effort to find factors that affect the supply of home economics 
teachers in secondary schools, the Research Committee of the Home 
Economics Section of the American Vocational Association (3) began 1” 
1946 a study of factors associated with satisfactions home economics 
teachers have in their jobs. After preliminary studies to develop technics 
a nationwide study was undertaken. A random sample of 125 teachers 
from each of thirty-four states and all teachers in twelve states were sent 
forms, of which 91 percent were returned, A subsample of 971 from the 
4668 were drawn for detailed analyses. State data were later used by the 
individual states. 


Factors studied in relati "m on. 
md ation to the general satisfaction score were © = 
E y ions, living conditions, marriage and family, salary. PT 
essional satisfactions, school conditions, and teaching load. Teachers 


from 3 eerte over 2500 in population had higher job satisfaction 
sud a : ose in rural communities, Community attitudes towa" 
s and the conditions under which they had to live were two impor 


tant factors in satisfacti i 

aclions with the ; : ce 0 
. aloes: e job. I " sour 
considerable dissatisfaction, T : OW lee arere a 


P T : nce 
satisfaction. n contrast, marita] status did not influe 


H n A ie 
within and among states, but Leet 
vith job satisfaction. Relation of 5€? 


S j , includi ision, an r 
papas kirp e ig a wider adult "deis AT d 
C OY research, Appropriate types and suita 1 als? 
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kun ——— workers able to attack some o 

Seep * wo thought provo 

Wes problems much in need 
is field awaits answers from 


s also an increase in number 
À o f the problems 
king articles (8, 30) recently outlined 
of research in family life. Educatio 
such research as a factual Mere se d 
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use in teaching. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Industrial Education 


R. LEE HORNDAKE and C. KENNETH BEACH 
both industrial arts education and 


Tus l , 
chapter summarizes research in 
has been done during the period 


Vocati 8 k ! 
Ke al industrial education which 
ed by the past several cycles of the REVIEW. 


I. Industrial Arts Education* 


Bi qct in the area of industrial arts education continues to be con- 
A ait by persons working individually and in connection with 
Made E gsdume degrees. Unfortunately only a few of these sht 
Coordir vailable thru publication. There is, therefore, a general lack o 

nation among the studies, and the findings exert only à modicum 


of influence, 
i 1 ected from 


Th -— 
€ degree-earning studies presented in this rev i 


e la M 
S i DI 
tior" potential. Each such study was rated as “outsta A " 
by an adviser in a college oF university where industria arts gr 


uate 
degrees are offered. 


Te 
acher Education 
ral theses. 


eight 
diagnostic 


diënten studies were reported in this area; pr ë 

erit EX (35) prepared a checklist. having eege? Se 

eve] or use in the evaluation of teacher-education pr er em doe 

ims a scale for appraising student teaching Y ee 
a marked discrepancy between intell P 


pr ectually he 
evail i ; " 
wt "E practices, even in institutions W 

- Giachino (37) explored th 


off, 

ered ] SE 

Su - 97 teacher-education institutions DI. ; aching. 

p. Pervisors of industrial arts 85 contributing to success 1 uere 

aab industrial arts Get Tics 4 general shop instruc- 
hasis p. is justified. Siro 


(6) concluded that the emp 


n present teacher-education programs 
both unit and 


n of preparing 


tion i 


(77 
Kjo, confirmed a need for 


genera 


teachers 
f student teachers 


(55) , 

Dro studied the problem p i 
re Srams, Alsip (2) stated that effective rating e y week tole 
l Tuires a ini H twenty-min te observat p d 
‘Owed p minimum of Let urged that student teachers be rate on 
Ind, 2 conference. Lee ( bo a ell as on 2 term basis 


lvi 
dual lessons or demonstra 
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Siro (77) found that, for a "major" in industrial arts, the median 
institution requires twenty-nine semester hours of shop courses, ten ei 
elective shop courses, six of required theory, and three and one-half o 
elective theory courses. He reported that 27 percent of the teacher educa- 
tors had had no teaching experience prior to college teaching. Tate (79) 
listed 235 separate technical courses and fifty-one separate professional 
courses offered in fifty-one teacher-education programs, Dutcher (14) 
examined certification procedures in forty-five states. Shop course require- 
ments range from twelve to forty-four semester hours. Reciprocity provi- 
sions are indefinite, interpretations are influenced by teacher supply an 
demand. 

The American Industrial Arts Association Directory for 1948 (3) 
listed 164 institutions involved in teacher education with a total staff of 
869 persons. Fifty-one institutions reported offering the master’s degree 
and twenty the doctorate. Gerbracht (36) brought together data hereto- 
fore not available. In thirty-four states, he found that 17,131 industrial 
arts teachers were employed; he estimated 20,000 for the nation. In 
twenty-six states, industrial arts is offered in only 45 percent of the pub- 
lic secondary schools. On a nationwide basis an undersupply of industrial 
arts teachers will prevail thru 1952; a serious oversupply will occur 
after that date. With twenty-eight states reporting, fifteen are currently 


producing industrial arts teachers in excess of their own secondary-school 
demand. 


Kleintjes (56) planned a transportation program for the teacher- 
education level. Fowler (33), in a college-level wood-working course; 
compared operation sheets with process models. Operation sheets proved 
Superior in the students informational achievement 
produced, and in skill development. There was little di 


required for project construction. De Vore (23) recommended that 
teacher-education institutions devel 


ceptance of 102 juniors and seniors 
vements eight years Jater, Fourteen 
e à e 

by one sigma above the median, were con 


tests on mental maturity. Five of 
sophomores had a silent reading 
measured on the Jowa Silent Reading Test, 


Content and Method at the Secondary Leve] 


Cooper (17) recommended that aeronautics content be divided into Si? 
major categories: (a) aerodynamics, (b) power plants, (c) aircraft de 
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ein toe navigation, (e) meteorology, and (f) communications. 
Eus m w ould have aviation a part of transportation with the time 
naon] proportionate to the relative importance of aviation in our 

al economy. Drazek (27) prepared a resource unit in electricity- 


Sites En : : ; 
onies in six categories: (a) generation and transmission, (b) light, 


(c) mechanical energy, (d) heat, (e) communications, and (f) electro- 


chemistry : : - 
stry. The teaching materials recommended were used in an experi- 


mental course. 
Adams (1) determined the electrical skills and understandings needed 


b n b 
Y persons living on electrified farms and assayed the specific contribu- 
n what factors 


tion of industrial arts. 

eer (15) followed up 204 automobile accidents to lear c 

of S e influenced thru driver education. In 144 of 204 cases, the attitude 

Dor driver was involved (inattention, traffic violation, right-of-way con- 

ive rsy) . Fuzak (34) developed two forms of a scale to evaluate coopera- 
attitudes in industrial arts classes. The scale promises to be less 


ti f e e 
me consuming in its application than the time-sampling and anecdotal 
Procedures. The use of the scale results in an index for the individual 


pupil, 


Baker (8) urged the concept of stude 


Personnel. He proposed that pupils participate in planning for student 
d thirty-seven “successful” general shop 


ie ey Harris (44) studie S ae o ; 
rs to determine how they got their beginning classes under way. 
Pea i i percent provided for pupil planning. 80 percent had pupil 
Sonnel systems. 
Anderson (5) reviewed industrial arts syllabi of tw d 
Wenty-five different objectives Were proclaimed, one slate with fifteen. 
le average was seven. The top ranking objective was: “To develop ele- 
mentary skills in the use of common tools and machines.” The secor 
Pertained to vocational guidance, the third to consumer literacy. An 
Vocational purpose was mentioned in six of the statements. The e 
ng of industrial arts programs to the advancement of undeveloped indus- 


tries withi litz (58) 
| Within a state was proposed by Kolitz . 3 ed 

e s st rinting, 1n 
King (54) found left-handed pupils handicapped mos i ECH made 


jointer, router, and drill press operation. and in lettering- 
commendations for the jnstruction of left-handed pemon i a 
SS Reynolds (76) found that the average maximum E 

ts credits permitted for high-school graduation is 4.8. 


nt management rather than pupil 


enty-three states. 


lies of industrial 


History 
d 
. Woodword, 


Bawde 
n (11 resented a series 
Richards lene ar pac ee known pileo tari and Struck 
T i 4 B a d 

ards, Bonser, Griffith, Runkel, Ae? To ME E ee 


in an his 


are included, McCain (69) i" 311 
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program in one city approached the problem not in the conventions 
manner but rather by examining population factors, finance, industrie 

development, political conditions, and labor. Miller (67) found age 
eighty-three school surveys 199 recommendations had been made re ni 
to industrial arts. Eighty-three percent of the recommendations ma d 
between 1918-1931 had resulted in positive action. Karnes (52) torar 
fourteen generalizations about the attitude of organized labor ower? 
industrial education. Labor has consistently favored a broad, basic, gen 
eral industrial training over narrow, specific instruction at the m 
employment level, Phillips (73), in his study of inventions, conclude 

that the cultures which survive and prosper are those which promote an 
ever-developing system of education Which reflects the inventive process. 


Shop Planning 


Bollinger (13) summarized principles for school shop planning grow- 
ing out of his participation in designing several hundred school shops. 
Maley (65) recommended procedures for reducing school shop noises, 
including care and mounting of machines, types of partition construction, 
and the applications of insulating materials, 


Professional and Public Relations 


- s 
Baab (7) reported on attitudes of Colorado school administrator 
toward industrial arts, 


areas of work offered 
They believed industrial 
in a variety of media and 
subject field. Dunlap ( 
mation which the sch 
program and the sup 
information be upon t 
produced. 


Ohio industrial arts teachers, according to McArthur (62), look t? 
the state supervisor to develop a long-range program and to upgrade the 
present program. They urged the development of a staff to the point where 
supervision on a county basis would be possible, 


Research Reviews 


The National Association of Industrial Teache 
listing of 2002 studies. The studies da 
ber 1948. Comments and annotation 4 
studies. Feirer (32) reported on the status of research leading to 3 


ing 
vanced degrees in industrial arts education. One trend is toward making 
the thesis optional for the master’s degree. 
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Àj i 
ptitudes and Abilities 
ory that 


Cotti 
rre b found some evidence for supporting the the 
tle: evidence p itude is a trait unique with respect to intelligence, altho 
tween school ji siii nt contradictory. Uniformly low coefficients be- 
Save tèste of marks and mechanical aptitude were obtained. High (47) 
tude, ree i ability, mechanical comprehension, mechanical apti- 
grade boys me adjustment, interests, and vision to seventy-five ninth- 
and the Le t was concluded that the Otis S. A. Test of Mental Ability 
innesota Paper Form Board Test would be of most diagnostic 


valu 
€ to the general shop teacher. 


Related Stu dies 


fa MEE mmber of studies. which have findings relevant to industrial 
and instit een conducted during this period by nonindustrial arts people 
"rier (80) a Nine of these studies are cited here. 
the devel 80) proposed a definition of educability W: 
in diffe opment of a variety of talents and the recoge 
lhose in areas and on different levels of performance l 
ear ài ich are now in high regard in schools and colleges hee daté 
Values irectly upon success in school, pup t n we the E 
Schoo] of education. Davis (21) "s thesis an stated tha 
T ie arbitrarily restrict the goa a Bon 

initia] a of activities. He urged a : ying approac h, wi 
Dill school enterprises drawn from the daily ! 
on (26) interviewed 1100 individ 


hich would include 
tion of achievement 
in addition to 


d out of school 


e 

e e found that no one experience or service program wamla d 
expe anaes in holding them. A series of new elements or em mie 
cay riences must be provided if the needs and interests of pus Us 
the ers are to be met successfully. Gragg (38) found in two is y n e 
most significant factor distinguishing the drop-out from the gracu 


ae retardation. M re 
th he National Association © School Principals (7 : » 
e March 1947 issue of its *imperative needs of y outh. 
All ten needs listed in this bu implications for industrial arts. 
Umber one emphasizes the need for developing salable skills, num- 
nderstandings, and number eight cites 


er 
five deals with consumer " à : . 
jally useful leisure-time pursuits. 
ogress of invention 


the 
need for personally satisfying 
Edw uq ore Kee the pr 
ard: i ; rovi ed data on p n 
s and Rich>y (29) Pr ialism with the resultant impact 
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ican life. Of pi, skill demands. Warner (81) 
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Redmon (75) cited stratification in industry as a deterrent to the satis- 
faction of individual drives and motives. The data of the Dewhurst study 
(24) are of significance to those teachers who wish to anticipate some 
of the material features of the society in which the present school popu- 
lation will live its adult life. 


Reactions 


graduate work, this recommendation should be studied carefully so that 
the master's degree does not become a shop "makeup" program. The 
Life-Adjustment Education for Youth Enterprise has not given rise to 
complementary research in industrial arts education. Very few of the 
studies which were reported involved experimentation. 


II. Vocational Industrial Education* | 


The term “Vocational industrial education” is becoming much broader 


training are becoming recognized as important parts of vocational indus 
trial education, 

A review of the studies in vocational industrial education indicates that 
many are made on a rather subjective basis and result in data that are 
difficult to evaluate specifically, Considerable emphasis is still being 


OF significance this past year has been the publication of an annotated 
bibliography of studies made in industrial education for the period 1930 
to September 1948 (12). This bibliography covers the areas of industrial 
arts education. technical education, and vocational industrial educatio" 
and includes 2002 studies completed by graduate students working towar 
advanced degrees. It is anticipated that future publications will be forth- 
coming so that the bibliography may be kept up to date, 


Preparation of Instructional Materials 


During World War T. many curriculum laboratories were established 
in connection with the War Production Training Program. A carry-ovel 
from these laboratories is the attention that has been placed on the 


* Prepared by C. Kenneth Beach, 
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developm i ; 
iito ée E materials. Colleges are apparently moving 
Programs, sed ur paring instructional materials for apprenticeship 
Bus cooperative nal and technical high schools, and diversified part- 
in cooperation s cient (9). The courses and materials are developed 
ticeship Bregen ee boards for vocational education, state appren- 
recognition of Kay local boards of education, and college faculty. A 
relateq material x need for a more critical evaluation and review of 
curriculum lah si is evident (74). Hampton. (42) reports that nineteen 
education de Rid are being operated in eighteen states with state 
the laborato MELDE responsible for the supervision in seventeen of 
a national 2L. There is an apparent need for closer coordination on 
the tiga. e in order to avoid needless duplication of materials. With 
lions have is that is being placed on this area, teacher-training institu- 
a responsibility for developing personnel to write instructional 


materials 
ity to get along with 


]l, therefore mate- 
] adjustments 


their inabil 
of technical ski 
d with persona 


To 

E lose jobs because of 

Kate Dee ia than because of a lack 

and indus ER prepared on subjects concerne 
strial and labor relations (39). 


fel] 
rial 


Ap 
ie Training 
ge i H nan H 
Past penile attention has been given to apprentice training in the 
W years, Three organizations largely responsible for this attention 


Were 

th 

late "x Apprentice Training Service of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
lion Faroe Training Councils, and the U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tho the number of registered apprentices was the highest in the 


nation’ 
On's h; e 
S history, current studies indicated that there was a growing short- 
vas reported 


age : ; 
of trained craftsmen. The carpentry trade in California “ 
out 75 percent (9% 9, 83). 

(83) re- 


Je 

e van ersupplied with apprentices by about ie 
Ported of apprentice mortality has been high. Wooding! SCH 
actor ^ia average turnover for a ten-year period of 73 percent. A ma) : 
theip las been the dropping of apprentices from classes because 0 
Altho ee of interest or dissatisfaction with the conduct of Ze (50). 
tices} „Skilled labor force has increased from 5.9 to 82 mil jon, appren- 

"Ip has accounted for not more than 9 percent of the increase (69). 


tho enrolments have 


Schu: 
nic. o 
al Education 
ive emphasis, : 
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Te 
chn; 
deg, Meal educati í ce 
Te ucation continues to TE : £ 
to eed slightly in the past year With technological de 
The eau to increase, the demand 10F 
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mit chnical areas " 
3243 e (78) in his annual survey for 1949-50 a 3 percent 
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pared to 33,326 technical students enrolled in sixty-two schools in 1948- 
49. Enrolment of evening and special students increased 3 percent. Total 
enrolment decreased 0.7 percent as compared with that of a year ago. 
With numerous new buildings and additions reported, it appeared that 
many technical institutes had been able to obtain money for capital 
expenditures. The establishment of many new technical institutes in 
recent years has resulted in studies of curriculums and organization (20, 
46, 71). 


Evolving Concepts 


Educators are concerning themselves with possible vocational industrial 
programs that might be conducted in the smaller communities or the 
more rural areas, Nonindustrial areas in general are not providing pr 
vocational experiences for high-school youth (19). Small high schools 
are unable to finance vocational training where extensive facilities 21€ 
required (72). To meet this problem, area vocational schools and divers 
fied part-time cooperative programs are being recommended. Cooperative 
programs are also being recommended in nonapprenticeable trades °F 
occupations (57). 

There is a growing development toward the appointment of regional 
Supervisors of vocational industrial education, resulting in decentraliza* 
tion of state supervision (10). 

A general trend appears to be developing toward utilizing cosmopolitan 
high schools wherein vocational industrial education courses are a depart 
ment in the school. With such developments, confusion between the 
academic administrator and the director of industrial education tends t° 
exist (49). Too frequently administrators are concerned primarily wit 
installing a program of trade and industrial education and not will! 
operating the program efficiently, In many cases this is due to failut? 
to recognize and identify specific duties and responsibilities involved with 
the program (45). 

Dejaiffe (22) studied the organization and content of vocationally 
related mathematics in general high schools, He pointed out the need 
related courses in nontechnical fields for vocational-school students 2" 
questioned the teaching of the same technical subjectmatter, which w45 
in most cases college preparatory in character, to academic and vO 
tional people. 

Morton (68) compared day trade and nonvocational senior students te 
determine differences that might exist between the two groups. He foun 
that students of lower ability tended to gravitate toward vocation? 
courses or were advised to take such courses, Student selection in vor’ 
tional industrial schools has continued to receive consideration, a5 
the problem of establishing objective grading methods for shop pr9j 
(43, 60). 

The evolving concepts of industrial education in the thinking of orga" 
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ized labor w 2 
the Sfiludes is ee by Karnes (52). Tt was apparent to Karnes that 
éducation idis e of organized labor toward vocational Geste 
lice training ond anging, with greater emphasis being placed on appren- 
The poe l with vocational schools providing the related instruction 
ducted joint] SS of vocational industrial teachers thru courses ong 
tion (30), as a industry and colleges or universities received atten- 
ears fóre : ve requirements for these teachers are tending to 
Specific writt niform, and 82 percent of the states were reported to have 
ühiversitie en requirements (71). However, the number of colleges or 
s offering degrees in vocational education was relatively 


Small (43) d 
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CHAPTER VII 


Business Education 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER* 


Maxx research studies in business education have been completed in y 
three-year period since the Review last carried a report in this area. A 
the basis for this summary well over a hundred studies were reviewe : 
From these, certain ones which seemed to throw light on new pium 
and problems were selected for inclusion. The studies reported fall chie y 
in the four main areas of business education: stenographic (including 
typewriting), bookkeeping, clerical, and distributive. These studies have 
for the most part -dealt with teaching methods, testing, and curriculum. 
They point the way in many cases to the need for additional research. 


Trends 


Ysis of the trends of thinking on the "i 
secondary business education relating to Kë 
he literature between the years 1919 and 194 s 
neralizations were prepared, each of which E 
y accepted educational principles, which wer 


mesters of typewriting with credit e 
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correlati i 
lation for prognosis purposes. The Shorthand Committee of the 


Üntari e 
tario Commercial Teachers Association and the Department of Edu- 


eps seit of the Ontario College of Education (17) conducted 
Kei We studies that dealt with shorthand teaching practices and 
Eius: n be shorthand success. They reported that of 114 teachers 
deu D penen did not use any method for selecting shorthand 
as ch those who used a selection practice 16 percent reported 
ES! n some type of prognostic test and 27 percent reported a tryout 
56 cad hese tryout periods ranged from six weeks to a full year. But 
m wi of the schools reported that even tho the tryout period was 
of "e: ul, the student may continue his study of shorthand. The study 
ok iction of success was designed to test the hypothesis that it is 
E predict shorthand success by means of tests used to measure 
haat aia Three measures of aptitude were used: the Turse 
the n e aq Test, the Dominion Group Test of Intelligence, and 
read a Silent Reading Test. The criteria of success in shorthand were 

ng and vocabulary tests in Grade X and transcription tests in 


Tades XI and XII. They reported that for the total group the prediction 
ome of the prediction coefficients for 


Coeffici 3 
ficients were uniformly low. S 
corresponding prediction coefficients 


high enough to warrant any definite 
shorthand students. Skinner 


made a survey 0 
BS T apes industries. She found th 
plo E ce workers were men, less than 5 percent of 
No md es stenographers. It was indicated ge? in 
Positions, toward employment of a great number 
oa (14) made a frequency count of distinctive words and col- 
Tia] ions to be used in the training of legal stenographers. The mate- 
Eoo which he developed his lists consisted of the decisions m 
his fi by the highest court of appeal in a sampling of states. He ate 
Word, ndings in four lists: the 1000 most commonly used English CH 
lish S, arranged by a family grouping; 1000 most commonly used. ng- 
` Collocations; a list of Latin and French legal words; and a list of 


at 
în and French legal collocations. 


these men were em- 
Tennessee there was 
of men in secretarial 


T 
YPewriting 
tg ittlejohn (13) studied the comparative effect upon ocular fatigue of 
; on of typewriting copy with the ultimate 
desirability. He used as criteria of ocular 
of blinking, and a 


lgu ;. frequenc 
teg, ee the error frequency, irequ y 
3 gross speed, bad lear vision. He concluded that 
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fixed distance of the eyes from the copy or eye height of the typist is 
that position which effects the nearest approach to vertical vision at the 
given distance and eye height. This is effected by adjusting the elevation 
of the copy to a position resulting in a ninety-degree angle or line of 
vision with the plan of the copy at the center line of copy. This was 
determined to be a forty-one-degree angle of elevation. Batchelor (2) 
made a detailed analysis of the steps involved in the construction of two 


equivalent forms of a typewriting test based on an analysis of the duties 
performed by typists on t 


aid the instructor in deter: 


of the class as a whole or of individual students. Bell (3) studied stroke 
and high-frequency words as factors in deter- 
taight-copy typewriting material. She foun 
d to improve with the increase in percent O 
that errors do not appear to be affected by 
ensity, and percent of frequently used words. 
hen stroke intensity above 5.5 is reache 
eys at a lower rate of speed. Taylor (22 
nly with the effect of syllabic intensity 
raight-copy material found that students 
syllabic intensity was increased. Williams 
1 high-frequency words from the Se 
d lists for use by teachers of typewriUnE 
practice material or in evaluating materi? 
books or speed tests. Tidwell (23) made 2 
pects and conflicting practices in the teach 
he sought to identify those psychologic® 
learning and typewriting and to ident! 7 
ypewriting which conflict with the bas 


principles of skil] learning which have been set forth thru experim?" 


tation. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


ng 
rent practices in the teaching of bookkeep ng 


: training institutions. i 
^ hoi of fifty-one firms to en 
ent of the high. kkeeping C? 
She reported that the variety of bates Sg okay niza jon?! 
1 ses, forms of orga hod? 
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of handli DE 

general E Ss E os E d Ed DA. F 
on knowledge about t d Ege has C pe aa eupnea 
BE the geg ie ut tax an payroll records. Estep (6) studied the value 
the nd ican Institute of Accountants Orientation Test in predicting 
at ee success of accounting students. He reported that none of 
geg: Der s ER made scores on the test in the upper 10 percent of the 
c ime e gra es of less than C" in the course. None of those whose 
Pr. « eps the lower 10 percent of the group made an “A” in the 
tions TEA 0 percent of these people failed the course. Positive correla- 
p dns the test scores and grades in accounting courses were found 
he amy Bachman (1) analyzed the bookkeeping errors com- 
‘ean en e by the small business owner to determine the effect of these 
uen n tax returns. He found a high incidence of common errors which 
in pow effect on tax returns. Persons with no formal preparation 
hos eeping also were found to make more common errors than did 
e who had bookkeeping preparation. 


General Business 


SCH New Jersey Busines 
boi tate Department of E 
the of business education DI 1 
adi points of view and require i n who employed high- 
ci ech graduates. Replies to questionnaires were received from 172 prin- 
VW S; 165 business and industrial organizations, 979 business teachers, 
si guidance directors, and 9 teacher-training institutions. The four most 
Eh objectives of business education reported were: (a) vocational 

ciency, (b) development of personality and ideals which are most 
= sg in social and business life, (c) development of the ability to 
adapt oneself to social and occupational change, and (d) development 


of sufficient breadth of backgrou ble students to con- 
Weed business training on the college level. 
il iness understandings of high-school pup! e 

ary test of business terms. He foun 3 s vocabulary and 
lt e correlated significantly only 

s correlation was not changed even tho the perso 
studied business subjects. Lipstre" (12) polled forty-four o l 
authorities from the fields of consume: condary education, 


r education, Se 
a : Se 
nd business education in @ 


n attempt to resolve some of the more con- 
troversial issues in consumer as in disagreement 
a 

S to whether consumer educ: 


The jury W 
ation should be a separate course or be 

integrated with other school experiences: general agree- 
ion in 50 


altho there was à 
ment that consumer educat form should be a required part 
of the secondary-school program. Gentry (7) made an analysis of appli- 
cation blanks from 274 business vations in the United States to 
determine what the secondary sch ould do to prepare young 
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ion in cooperation with 
a comprehensive survey 
te of New Jersey and of 
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i ested 
people to fill out application blanks in a proper manner. He sae pa 
that the schools establish a short-unit course on how to interpr! 
answer application forms. 


Distributive Occupations 


Mossin (15) made an analysis of selling performance and c: 
of salesgirls in relation to school background. He found that sa : an 
who had taken two or more semesters of distributive occupationa bad 
jects rated higher in selling performance than girls who had not pa 
this kind of preparation. He failed to find a significant correlation cid 
tween selling performance and either scholastic achievement or num he 
of credits earned in high school. It is also interesting to note that E 
found that girls with background preparation for selling were mor! 
contented in their jobs than those without such background. . d 

Toll (24) made a study of twenty chain stores to determine an 
analyze their policies and practices with regard to the formal s 
given to their present and prospective supervisors and managers. ` 
found that major importance and emphasis was given to such pe. 
elements as training surveys, job analysis, selection of trainees, visua 


aids, central training schools, training manuals, trainer’s guides, 4 
measurement of training progr 


ess. He reported that most of the store- 
management training programs 


were conducted as on-the-job training 
programs. 


Weale (27) made an analysis of the distributive education program In 
the state of New York by 


found considerable disagreem 
the training, while on others 
found that the employers put considerable emphasis on the need for 
machine training on the part of tl 


Clerical 


Liles (17) made a stud 
of clerical aptitude tests 


d 
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low positive correlation between scholastic averages and the criterion of 
success in clerical work. Personality factors were found to be more 
important in success than were either efficiency or physical factors. 
Related skills such as dexterity in the handling of cards and bills, organi- 
zation of materials, economy of motions, and the like, affect production 
of clerical workers even tho typewriting comprised the most important 
Single activity from the standpoint of time consumed. The use of adding 
and calculating machines ranked next to typewriting in total hours con- 
sumed and filing ranked third among the special activities of clerical 
Workers. A very smal] percentage of the workers use any kind of duplica- 
tion machine, and clerical bookkeeping activities ranked near the bottom of 
the list of activities of clerical workers. Totty (25) studied the incidence of 
business mortality among 104 Negro-owned businesses and found that 64. 
Percent of the failures were attributable to managerial incompetency. 
Ew managerial areas of responsibility were proposed as a core to a 
usiness curriculum designed to provide managerial competency. Lauder- 
dale (10) studied the levels of skills at which experienced specialized 
clerical workers in the petroleum industry operate. Primary duties were 
found to consume three-fourths of the work hours of specialized clerical 
employees, Seven types of skills, abilities, and knowledges were reported 
as important to successful completion of primary duties in specialized 
clerical positions. These included attention to detail; careful proofreading 
and verification of work; knowledge of general classification of accounts 
and of account terminology; practical knowledge of percentage. frac- 


lions, and decimals; good penmanship; dexterity of fingers and hands; 


and ability to concentrate. Stockman (21) investigated office employment 
graduates doing 


requirements and standards demanded of high-school ` 
ginning office work. The study was conducted by means of a question- 
naire containing 300 commonly performed office tasks. Four hundred 
twenty-seven office workers of less than one year of experience and twenty- 
ve employers of these office workers returned completed questionnaires. 

€ reported that the typewriter was used by 86 percent of all beginning 
Office employees, the adding machine by 55 percent, calculators or 
°omptometers by 36 percent, shorthand by 45 percent, and bookkeeping 
p 46 percent. Beginning workers reported both that they lacked ability 
© operate the commonly-used office machines and to use the telephone 
Properly, and that their English preparation Was deficient. Employers 
Criticized high-school graduates for poor spelling; inability to type forms, 

anks, and to do tabulation work on the typewriters and inability to 
take material in shorthand and transcribe it. Schuette (19), of the Green 
ay, Wisconsin, Public Schools. studied the duties performed by 1372 
office employees in 199 business firms, She found that the seven major 
eficiencies of beginning typists were: accuracy, speed, arrangement, 
Spelling, erasing. punctuation, and typing of numbers. The seven major 
*liciencies of beginning general clerks were: use of the telephone, taking 
ictation, meeting the public, filing, number accuracy, using the type- 
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writer, and making bookkeeping entries. Of the 1372 persons ud 
218 performed duties relating to bookkeeping, which is grenier wm 
other single group, with the single exception of the general clerk. Eer? 
nine firms reported that they gave employment entrance i de Paine 
reported they called the applicant's high school for the schoo es 2 
before employing the worker. There were 104 firms which repor 


: s exe: 
they would be interested in employing high-school students on a coop 
tive basis, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Agricultural Education 


SIDNEY S. SUTHERLAND 


Wane education in agriculture is primarily concerned with education 
for work, increased attention has been focused recently on some of the 
contributions it should make to citizenship and leisure. Farming, as the 
major occupation in agriculture, is unique in the extent to which work, 
citizenship, and leisure are interrelated in the lives of those engaged 
education in agriculture, and especially vocationa 
ulture, is unique in the opportunities available for 


T. 


therefore, is given in this summary to studies 

cept of vocational ed EAE ‘culture an 

t d : ucation in agricu 

o the teacher education problems growing out of this broadened concep! 
H H e H Y 

© Inconsistent with that followed in earlie 


in, in the June 1947 issu i oe 
3 : e of the red rese 
in agricultura] education in toto and = 


1 
reviewed those completed p 
search projects from 1947 pé 
Papers reviewed to 1187, is D 


the June 1947 issu i Productivity in Tesearch have been noted. a 
Preparation of his ^ t ial Three Martin considered 125 studies 1n E 

aterial. Three. ` 
the preparation of the current sde fty have been consulte 
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Sor S 
ne Shor ines in P: 
hor teomings m resentday Research 


in P in the growing regard for research and the attendant increase 
ema ame research in agricultural education still has obvious 
deem ngs. Deyoe (13, 14) pointed out a persisting tendency of 
‘equally al Eg e a few technics at the expense of others perhaps 
eee TE le. He also emphasized (a) that most studies have been 
"egen uration, (b) that relatively few have been made by trained 
buted specialists, (c) that even these do not appear to be well dis- 
CHÍ over the entire field of agricultural education, and (d) „that 

rica in 3 field have not made enough use of the results obtained. 
BECH ss A hese criticisms were true. However, progress in overcoming 
oa been evident. The summaries of studies prepared by the Ameri- 
dealin SL Association (2) still indicated a preponderance of those 
and thes: courses of study and curriculum and with the procedures 
also erials of teaching. At the same time, a significant increase was 

noted in studies in fields hitherto relatively neglected. 


Le 
Ssons from the Educational Program for Veterans 


in number of studies was: found in the 


T -— 
he most significant growth 
m training for veterans. Hamlin 


area centering around institütional-on-far! 
ing ^, as chairman of a national conference for planning and implement- 
impli nationwide study, suggested a long-range investigation to find the 
SE Ges for future programs in agricultural education existing 1n the 
Aiding” followed in this new adult education program. Kitts (31) 
and ¢ the occupational and educational readjustment of rural veterans 
Geen cet that a number of adjustments and improvements were 
en in educational facilities for rural youth. These included adjust- 
cader ^ the curriculum, in community activities, in utilizing local 
studi Ship, and in improved guidance and placement programs. Three 

les (18, 27, 42) dealing with the general aspects of institutional-on- 
individual training programs and 
ediate postwar period. Other 
d for instruction by veterans, 
nstruction used in their 
their experiments with 


ius, ne programs described c 
studies (a their development in the imm 
compar G 5, 38, 40, 48) investigated the nee i 
classes ed the effectiveness of different types of i 
inita and outlined areas of participation ım 
mosa practices. 
Was C of the county schools in 
in eg ied by Walton (56). Achievemen 
Biber classes were used by Wiegers (59 
Be fap lon in institutional-on-farm courses. - 
Veter, erans' training program in terms of its a 
ans, 

Se An sponsoring a nationwide study—as recommended by the agricultural 

ittee—the American Vocational Association 


(1) D of its research commi 
recognized the importance of coordinating and implementing investi- 
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providing instruction for veterans 
t tests of individuals enrolled 
) to evaluate the outcomes of 
Another study (57) appraised 
ccomplishments for Negro 
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gations in this field. The procedures and values growing out pw 
program, they urged, should not be lost in the rush of a rela gw 
Shortterm action program. Kitts (32) pointed out the Yee ag 
` research in this area and presented strong evidence for the nee ED 
shifting emphasis in the entire program of vocational education in SH 
culture from that of the all-day school to that for out-of-school you d 
Tn arriving at his conclusions he analyzed the occupations, attitudes, an 
employment desires of a significantly large group of veterans. of 
The National Conference on Research Related to Future Programs in 
Agricultura] Education (21) emphasized the importance of studies 
two general areas of the regular public-school programs. It proposed a 
recommended investigations dealing with evaluations of teacher ida 
and teacher loads and with studies to determine the probable future deman 
for agricultural education in the public schools. 


Teacher Load and Responsibilities 


In spite of its importance, relatively few studies dealt with the increas- 
lities of teachers of vocational agr" 
e allotted to professional activities i 
r additional teaching personnel mus 
r that a careful evaluation be made 0 


program evaluation, Probable future demands for agri 
cultural education, Hamlin (22) outli 


advisory councils effectively in eval 


irrigation and recla o determine ; i icultura 
^ d € its needs in agricu 

education. Starrak and McClelland g 

panding vocational education in a 
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we i : 

a ple sige of extension and public-school programs. Theodorau 
Sabi Ser RS a long-time study, gathered data on the occupational 
ds Ate, of former pupils of vocational agriculture. He emphasized 
E ons eg (a) of guidance and selection of pupils, (b) of training 
Bieren, Pd (d related to farming, (c) of improvement in guidance pro- 
GE "me Wacken ri education for out-of-school youth and 
Education d ication of the nationwide study of the U. S. Office of 
ow h involving an evaluation of local programs in vocational 
d lentes made an effective contribution in terms of criteria to be used 

g programs. 


Expansion i 
pansion in Teacher-Training Programs 


ee past triennium, teacher training and teacher education gen- 
in the omg ee rapid expansion and growth. Teacher shortages 
institutions ediate postwar period were acute, and most teacher-training 
their en i concerned with providing more effective training for 
received n ates. It is not surprising, therefore, that research in this field 
culture Gr SE College preparation of teachers of vocational agri- 
Was give s the subject of three investigations (3, 4, 10). Much attention 
land (30) to the improvement of programs of directed teaching. Kirk- 
ommend ) investigated directed teaching in the southern states and rec- 

nded a more comprehensive study of this problem on a regional 


asis, : e S SUN 
He emphasized the importance of selecting training centers that 
vising teachers and of improving the 


acquired by trainees. 
bility of internships for trainees in 
ployment train- 
ng emphasis in the light of the 
the field, Kirkland (29) studied the 


d o 

Gegen faced by teachers during the first year 0 

Lë ture, Including both technical and professional problems in his 

Of te s en he found the difficulties reported by the highest percentage 

pro. achers to be (a) inability to perform activities in the areas of 
gram planning, (b) the all-day program, (c) the adult farmer pro- 


Yr 
Sram, and (d) maintenance of physical plants and facilities. Godfrey (19) 


con: : d ENT 
fined his observations to the professional difficulties of beginning and 
d implications of these prob- 


exis 

ne teachers. Parker (43) reporte i 

Wither the relative emphasis that should be given to the content of 

PY Shamma programs. Procedures for a program of directed student 
ng were suggested by Bjoraker (7)- 

Sm ae institutions are concerned with the placement of their 

Pula 2 Hall (20) analyzed vocations pursued by graduates in agri- 

gue, al education. Sutherland and LeCount (91) surveyed all graduates 

chan a fifteen-year period to determine occupational distribution and 
ges in occupation. They also compiled recommendations made by 


e 
.4 
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- former students as to desirable curriculum changes. Occupational expe- 
rience in farming has long been a requisite for teacher candidates 
Shoptaw’s investigation (47) of the farming abilities of teachers to SE 
mine implications for training programs stressed the importance of t 
college period for the successful development of judgment skills. 

The field of education for out-of-school youth, other than that of the 
education of veterans thru institutional-on-farm training, received rela- 
tively little attention. In anticipation of the decrease in emphasis on th 
training of veterans, Bender (5) developed a problem checklist an 
demonstrated its use in planning programs for rural farm youth, par 
ticularly young farmer groups. Fife (16), studying the effectiveness oí 
selected organizations of young farmers, made an analysis of objectives. 
procedures, and practices affecting the development of these groups. 


A New Problem from Suburban Part-Time Farming 
As 
education, an increase was noted in i: 


and prevocational pupils in over-all plans in agricul 
S well as of those enrolled in terminal courses at the 


ts from this particular type of farm (8). Knight (33) 
and Huddleston (25) have investigated current practices in solving this 
problem, and Bruce (9) has developed a course of study (in vocational 


agriculture at the junior-college level, s 
ments in this phase of terminal education, 


Adult Education for Young Negro Farmers 


In the field of a 


gricultural educat 
directed to th 


e areas of adult edu 


lt i i red in Negr? 
land-grant colleges (39). m tural instruction SE 
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Inservice Training and Supervision 

Developments in the field of teacher education included growing con- 
cern with problems of inservice training and supervision. To find a basis 
for more effective supervision, Duck (15) studied devices for objective 
measurements of departments. He selected fourteen factors that could be 
measured mathematically and concluded that for inservice training more 
"se might profitably be made of objective evaluation. Young (60) stated 
that if we. accept the concept of education as a life-long process, then 
inservice education hecomes imperative. He outlined procedures most 
Commonly followed by state and district supervisors. More emphasis, he 
recommended, should be given to a democratic procedure, in which super- 
Vising teachers become a part of a policy-forming group. He urged more 
Consideration for upgrading and inservice education than for inspection 
and handling of emergency problems. Decker and Brunner (11) formu- 
ated criteria for evaluating programs in the area of supervision. 

In Spite of the importance of the Future Farmer organization as a 
vice in all-day instruction and of its significance as a factor in educa- 
ion for citizenship, only three studies were noted in this field. Fife and 
d eiler (17) studied training programs for state and local officers of this 
"ganization, Leonard (34) investigated and listed cooperative activities 
of local chapters, Timmons (53) made an occupational follow-up of 
ee degree recipients to determine to what extent they have followed 
Scupations for which they were prepared. ] N 
U noteworthy example of interagency planning was provided by the 
ik Department of Agriculture and the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
SCH and Universities (54). Their joint committee report on extension 

Brams, policies, and goals illustrated the necessity and the feasibility 

utilizing all available resources and viewpoints in formulating major 


e ` 
Ucationa] programs. 


Evaluation of Audio-Visual Aids in Agricultural Education 


An interesting basic research study of certain audio-visual aids was 


Ee by Bentley (6). He investigated the relative effectiveness of Se? 
S in informational learning and in increasing the ability to solve prob- 
thes and to apply principles in vocational agriculture. He s dd 
tho; P ectiveness of audio-visual aids on retention. He concluded tha 
i value in informational learning was significant but was unimportant 


in : 
Problem-solving ability and retention. 


Using the Results of Research in Agricultural Education 
weie Ee enne of many worthwhile and significant 
or ER, There remains, however, the problem of channeling the findings 
5 uch research so that they do not become merely an end in themselves 
9 develop into useful and effective practical aids in better agricul- 
education. Deyoe (14) stressed this approach by emphasizing the 
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i ant and 
importance of selecting, for research, problems CS WEE 
timely, of providing popularized interpretations for Se 
study completed, of giving increased attention to "es eno 
and workshops, of encouraging teachers to use the resu Re be ge 
developing pilot centers in which cep qi AS dites d Eo 
refined, and, finally, of using the digests, reviews, an 
ompleted studies. 
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FOREWORD 


T 
E — E the REvrEW is the seventh in the series dealing with 
tends fret pe opment. The current number shows a continuation of the 
Bësse, ses ted about a decade ago; namely (1) an increased interest in 
Eigen Per to the personal, social, and physiological aspects of 
EN , and (2) a declining interest 1n research pertaining to mental 
Th otor development. 
epe ces covered by this number of the growth and development 
S renencl e Virgen cd by (1) prolific writing, especially in the area 
ailing e eee , and physiological aspects of development, but with no 
Place Se rg pe results; (2) an increasing interest in changes which take 
Di. mend » ife; (3) the absence of basically new tools, new techniques, 
Studies y hods of analysis and procedure—with but few exceptions, the 
rations gie in this number of the REVIEW are repetitions of, or elabo- 
in the be similar studies reported earlier; and (4) a wide variation 
Pieces Ca ity of research reported—unfortunately, the outstandingly good 
In E are not numerous. . . 
D Eëeëie policies established by previous committees on Growth and 
with ow the current number has excluded numerous studies dealing 
With Em "i pee skills where there is no consideration of changes 
tri S i ith the exception of a few in which there is a definite con: 
involvi o an understanding of the normal aging processes, studies 
ng clinical cases, in general, have not been included. 


Gustav J. FROEHLICH, Chairman 


Committee on Growth and Development 
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CHAPTER I 


Mental Development 
from Birth to Preadolescence 


DEAN A. WORCESTER 


Introduction 


Tus number of significant investigations available for review in the 
kim covered by this chapter is somewhat less than that reported in pre- 
lous reviews. Moreover, it appears that in the last three years there have 


would fall into classifications similar to those used in earlier reviews. 

uring the period of this review the effects of culture, schooling, or drugs 
9n intelligence were still under investigation and controversies on these 
Points were still active. If there was a change of emphasis in research, 
it was perhaps in the direction of determining the effects of physical 
Conditions upon development, and in discovering the ways in which 
individuals of differing mental abilities respond to certain situations. 

The quality of research reported was variable. New tools and refined 
Statistical technics were employed in many quarters, but in the opinion of 
the writer, questionable procedures were still too much in evidence. 


Tests and Testing 


A few new tests of mental development have appeared during the 
Period of this review, and a number of studies have been made involving 


Special applications of existing measures. Several volumes describing tests, 
lesting procedures, and principles underlying testing have appeared in 


this period. Among these Were those of Buros (12), Cronbach 
Tee A Goodenough (20), Mursell (34), and Sarason me 

Use of a new type of test, the Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test, 
Was reported by Ammon? Arnold, and Herrman (2) and by Ammons and 
Holmes (3). This test covering preschool to adult levels presents a series 
9f plates to which the individual tested responds by indicating the picture 


: N d. Since the indication d 

Which i s a given WOIC- E un can be give 

M US Pius subject tested, it is suggested f Siven by any 
means possessed by E Or use with the 


5 ht (40) demonstrated the possibilit 
Cerebral palsied. rac} ith the cerebral palsied. eu, aa of 
ave 


the ive Matrices pp 
Progresst of the validity of the Northwestern Infant Intellig, 
ence 
Some earlier 


detai i e 
nee a infant D be more predictive than 
xat anid e id, Beans Co ee e Develogment Sehed 
ligence Scale data with retests on Catt iL ule 
ell and 


and Cattell Infant Intel 


Ee, 
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; T 

Stanford-Binet. He suggested ona ve betel this type have greate 

lue when integrated with other clinica procedures. kot 
P Wechsler (41) discussed the nature of mental mro emis » 
light of his hypotheses brought forth the Wechsler wi rum ees 
Children which, like his adult test, has both a verbal and a pe 

e ent 
SC against inadequate diagnosis of retarded mental Ger be 
was sounded by many. Jastak (27) stated that an Gegen D ect 
classified as feebleminded only if he fails to surpass the ien ca (4) 
percentile on any of several tests representing many functions. P ge 
recommended that those individuals whose test ratings have been epr 
by special handicap be given training before a diagnosis is made. 


Differences Among Children in Terms of Developmental Levels 


Several studies ha 
of different stage 
Baldwin (7) found 
difficulty for high and low I 


hat 
easier for those of lower IQ's. Cruickshank (14, 15) demonstrated Ké 
mentally retarded children solve problems in different and less pepe 
Ways than. do normal children of the same M A's. Brace (10) discov 


H s 
only a slight relationship in motor learning of feebleminded girls # 
compared with normal girls, 


Hunter and Bartlett (23 


n 
ES upwards correct responses Cà 


n ars. 
length of the training series, Below five years» 


Effects of Physical Handicaps 
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from the average in intelligence at six years of age of those who had been 
prematurely born. Asher and Roberts (5), in a study of 4800 school 
children, found no difference in mean birth weight between the 20 percent 
of highest intelligence and the remainder. That whooping cough in early 
infancy may lead to severe intellectual deterioration was shown by Levy 
and Perry (31). Meyers (32) indicated that poliomyelitis, especially 
When contracted at an early age. tends to interfere with mental develop- 
ment. Among the cerebral palsied, Burgemeister and Blum (11) reported 
that the whole range of intelligence is represented, although there is a 
disproportionate number of mental defectives among those individuals 


showing rigidity. 


Effects of Culture 


Considerable research was reported on the effects of culture upon 
Special abilities and upon the 1Q. Irwin (25) found negligible effect of 
the presence of sibs in the family on sound development in infants; but 
Kalhorn (29) discovered that there are significant differences in per- 
Ormance of sibs on Stanford-Binet items. Older sibs tended to excel on 
Tather abstract items, but younger ones succeeded on a larger number of 


items and, therefore, tended to have higher IQ's. 
As to word fluency, Moore (33) compared the speech content of 
orphanage and nonorphanage children in an age range of 32 to 64 months. 
With chronological age and mental age constant, differences were found 
in favor of the nonorphanage children. Gewirtz (18) reported that the 
Word fluency of preschool children whose parents were mostly in the 
Professions had higher relationship with chronological age than with 
ental age, o 
ege (28) displayed case studies to illustrate that permissiveness 
n the treatment of children is favorable to mental maturity. ^ 
1 Baldwin (8) accounted for part of the variability in Standford- inet 
in children, ages three and one-half to 15, as being due to pem 
adjustments at the younger and older age levels. Bayley (9), studying 
individual curves, found that a child's intelligence is more stable e 
i to test when described in standard scores Den A pr 
ts and iodi f 252 children from 21 months to 18 years by 
onzik, Lo at Allen (21) indicated that 1Q constancy ki 
markedly dependent upon age. Changes of 15 points or more mR 
qreurred in 60 percent of the cases, some changes being very large. The 


lrection ard the family level. 
of change tended towar i We tc bag det 


Skeels and Harms (37) presented an inves 

lldren whose mothers had low IQ's and whose. fathers were of low 
°ccupational status, or both, and who were committed to an orphanage 
ess than six months of age and adopted by two years, attained mental 


levels equal to or exceeding that of the generality. Moreover, superior 
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intelligence appeared at a somewhat greater frequency than would be 
expected from a random sample. Skodak and Skeels (38), in a follow-up 
of 100 children from inferior backgrounds who were placed in adoptive 
homes, found not only that the intellectual level was consistently higher 
than what would have been expected from the parentage, but also that 
it was higher than that of own children in the socio-economic level in 
which they were reared. These studies which almost imply an advantage 
in being born in inferior circumstances will undoubtedly continue to 
encounter resistance in the emotions if not in the minds of many. Perhaps 
a clue to the answer may be found in Spitz’s (39) experience. He reported 
that among 91 foundling-home children having no mother contact, 
37 died during the first two years, and “with one or two exceptions those 
who survived behaved in the manner of 
Spitz’s report was not without inaccuracies. Unquestionably it would be 
helpful to know whether or not t 

typical In all of these studie 
parents should be known. N 
report of Spitz, if the general h 
contact for normal mental develo 
an explanation for such findings as those reported by Skodak and Skeels. 
Those persons who adopt 

attention than do averagi 
indicated. Sawyer (36) re 


mother with an IQ of 95, This child w 


d an IQ well aboy 
grade of the elementar 


d born to a mongoloi 
as adopted at the age of two 


e average and had earned high 
y school, 


marks thru the fifth 
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CHAPTER II 


Mental Development During the 
Preadolescent and Adolescent Periods 


GORDON HENDRICKSON 


Summaries and General Treatments 


Sin. (57) prepared a well-organized monograph on the development of 


intellectual abilities in the adolescent period. 
a wide variety of sources as well as on some new data. Other surveys 
9f the research literature may be found in the revised Encyclopedia of 

Ucational Research (42), and in articles by Jones and Bayley (33), 
and Thorndike (68). Textbooks on child or adolescent psychology by 
Averill (3), Breckenridge and Vincent (10), Cole (14), Cole and Morgan 
(15), Hurlock (30), and Olson (46) included sections on mental develop- 
Ment. Olson drew many inferences for school practice from the research 


terature of the period. 


nderson (2) proposed a classification for literature pertinent to child 


evelopment, Gesell and Ilg (25) combined their earlier works on infant 
and child development, stressing characteristics of successive age levels 
UP to age 10. Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer (31) prepared a popular treat- 
ment of the characteristics of children at each age from five to 11, and 
chnell (55) wrote a digest on psychological characteristics of youth at 
Our age levels from 10 to 21. In a pamphlet addressed to adolescents, 
Outhilet and Bryne (9) discussed the factors in general intelligence and 
Provided a helpful orientation for prospective test-takers. 


al Powers 
The Organization of Intellect 
" h on the organizati 
Th å . cussions 8$ well as research o ganization of 
en Eu around the problems of traits or factors. Burt (12) 
argued that ES evidence points to a hierarchy of a general factor and a 
Zong sg n^ f broa group factors, subdivided into narrower group 
niae e Susi arranged by levels. To the primary group abilities 
Tecogni; b Thurstone: urt (11) would add a general factor. Anastasi 
gnized by SES esults of learning and, due to the greater cultural 
Mb des RW: A tellectual activities, considered traits as more con- 
ge VE io identify in the intellectual aspects of behavior than 
A an 
in = spects- . : 5 
ud emotional $. d in this period were chiefly analytical in character 
a New tests Beleeger Notable are the SRA Primary Menta] 
Abilities Se (P. MA) by the Thurstones (69, 70), appropriate for subjects 
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en 
from the junior high &chool thru the college level, and a € SET 
differential aptitude tests by Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman (5). 


Adolescent Intellectual Abilities 


e al 
A number of studies attempted to isolate specific adolescent en 
traits or dealt with their relationships. Johnson (32) studied p tests: 
solving abilities in arithmetic at the eighth-grade level. Of the Pi elle 
the vocabulary test gave the highest correlation with arithmetic P Taylor 
tests. The flow of words in writing was studied by Taylor (60): 
analyzed fluency for high-school seniors into two factors: er fluency, 
Le. facility in producing single, isolated words; and ideationa Murray 
facility in expressing ideas by means of words and their meanings. metric 
(44) employed a multiple correlation procedure to analyze the geo 


the 
ability of high-school boys. He found spatial ability, as measured by 
Minnesota Paper Form Boar 


ability, as measured by the Modified Alpha E. 


Fattu and Fox (24) found the ability of 
data to 


the 
geometric figures, and asked children aged nine to 14 to sntexpeel the 
thickness of squares drawn on a blackboard or on paper. He foun o 
percentage of realistic response ge 


Factor Analysis Studies 


The most frequent procedure in attacking the problem of intellectual 
organization continued to be that of factor analysis, This procedure as 
been used to study changes with age, the relative importance of various 
factors for prediction, and other issues, In a group of studies Swinefor 
(62, 63, 65) reported the results of test batteries administered to pupils 
in Grades V to X and repeated at various intervals, Six tests ware given to 
pupils in Grades VII or VIII and repeated when a uae in 
Grade IX. After one or two years factor analysis Tevealed no materi 
change in the factor composition of the tests, The general facto, baie 
increased both in its absolute and in its relative Contribution to the tota 
test variance. For a group of pupils i oe NINE tests in the sixth grade 
and again in the ninth grade, three bi-factors per. 


sisted as entities but 
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grew at different rates; the general factor most, the verbal factor to some 
degree, the spatial factor not at all. The means for the general factor 
increased repeatedly and steadily with school grade level from Grade V 
to X. The means for the verbal factor increased gradually and irregularly. 
Retarded pupils were markedly inferior in the general factor, less so in 
the verbal factor, and equivalent to the normal group in the spatial factor. 
According to Swineford the general factor is the only one which predicted 
School marks with any consistency. Another report by Swineford (64) 
dealt with a number factor revealed by data from 19 tests given to ninth- 
grade pupils. This factor may be related to the pupil's mental set in 
approaching a task, a set determined by his liking or dislike for numbers. 
Swineford also inferred from the data that girls are more affectively 
Sensitive to numbers than boys. 

Curtis (16) also presented 
general factor. His data on nine- 


data emphasizing the importance of a 
and 12-year-olds failed to support 

arrett’s hypothesis that “abstract or symbol intelligence changes in its 
Organization as age increases from a fairly unified and general ability 
to a loosely organized group of abilities or factors.” On the other hand, 
Segal (57) accepted Garrett’s conclusion and presented new data to show 
that differentiation among traits is more pronounced for bright ninth-grade 
Pupils than for dull ones. Diamond (21) used a factor m procedure 
Which he believed showed that the Wechsler-Bellevue subtests may serve 


as indicators of linguistic, clerical, and spatial aptitudes. 


Development in Specific Traits 
bjects at various ages b 
i igators compared su : H o y 
A number of investiga ito reveal growth in particular traits. 


me. x esigned 5 PA 5 
WA m Pe Gs) 9 died jmprovement in the ability to perceive 
and Hun 


ing with subjects from Grades I thru IX. 
g 


change of color in paint i H i i 
1 ugh drawing test valuable in studying the 
Birch (6) found the act RS in a group of borderline or mentally 


Processes of concept f 


6 years. 
; k ged 10 to 1 z . 
E children Rc Mero interested in moral traits. Turner (71) de. 
S 2 s á 
hree investig altruism and found no improvement from age nine to 


veloped a scale of studied the attitudes toward honesty of boys aged 


age 16. Beller (4) On the basis of verbal problems, Dowd (22 
nine, 12, and 35 E in Catholic girls from Grades VIII to xi l 
" g 


Studied moral r€ sedi study of 100 children from birth, 30 of whom 

Hilden (27) Ty mental tests by the age of 16. The mean IQ of the 
had taken severa ith a range of differences between repeated tests from 
Subjects was 1i a n the average there was a slow and reliable rise in 
seven to 64 pur wed for by practice effects. Hilden suggested that the 
Score not accou rior to puberty might be more representative of mid. 
highest IQ score Prat scores on the early test. Another retest study by 


adolescent status (36) reporting data on the Jowa Every-Pupil 


jgan 
Kvaraceus and Lanig Tests 
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of Basic Skills administered at half-year intervals in the junior E 
school, indicated that individual performance at any one testing ege 
should be interpreted with discretion; in some cases scores drop for a e 
period. A European study presented results from tests of pels 
various age levels. Vernon (72) found general intelligence Seege? 
more rapidly and to a later age among boys who continue in school to SS 
age of 17 and beyond, and among men in "intellectual occupations. 


general, Vernon concluded that abilities depend largely on the extent to 
which they are used. 


Gains in Intelligence During College Years 


Retests of students on the American Council on. Educational Psycho- 
logical Examination were reported from several colleges. In general, the 
investigators concluded that gains over and above practice effects do occur. 
Thorndike (67) found such gains occurring to the age of 20 and probably 
beyond. Projections of the growth curve for his data indicated either age 
2l years, six months or 25 Years, nine months as a point of zero gain, 


depending upon the mathematical treatment of the data. Shuey (59) found 
gains for college students. 


Prediction of Academic Success 


Studies on prediction of aca 
ranged from those which empl 


sely so. Little power to predict 
: » Word fluency, space, and memory 
ng several tests for prediction of high-schoo 
achievement was reported by Bolton (7) 


Examination. Lanigan (37) found that the 4 
between high-achieving i 

test or the Minnesota Speed of Reading Tests. At 
sin, Milligan, Lins, and Little (40) also found t 


: gia à t 
in predicting achievemen 


i niversity. d 
Borg (8) reported low positive correlations between the ACE an 
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Toet ; 

3 eben = using the ACE repeatedly on the same group were warned 

E ntyan (43) that the norms for a first testing cannot be justifiably 
in interpreting the results of a retest. 


Miscellaneous Relationships of Intellectual Abilities 


"cian (34) reported that there was no significant relationship of 
or ais, a memory-for-design test with retardation in reading for a group 
nd DX n aged six to 16. Hobson (29) gave PMA tests in Grades VIII 
Mpétal ` Significant sex differences were found. Boys were superior in 
Bid ví A ern: and girls excelled in word fluency, inductive reasoning, 
E memory. Wheeler and Wheeler (75) inferred from correlations 
Reeg, CE and reading test scores of university freshmen that ACE 
ege is highly influenced by reading skill. A Dutch version of the 
Bieser ntelligence Test was used by de Groot (20) to study the effects 
Dos desi the intelligence of youth. His 13. and 14-year-old subjects 
ur our IQ points lower than similar subjects tested in prewar 


In z 
tellect in Relation to Social Factors 


a general report on cultural 
test results in various socio- 
d to present evidence on this 
their theoretical position (18). 
lation of .46 between 
hildren in Grades IX 


delinquent boys aged 11 to 18 


indicat: 
cating that the mental retardation of g 
conditions from whic! 


S 2 H H 
gi e a reflection of the sub-par socio-economic 
elinquents come. 


I 
Mtellectual Growth of Feeble-minded Children 


By the publication of claims that feeble-minded children had been made 
ed one of the most 


9 "m 
wd thru education, Schmidt (52, 53) precipitat h 
ent psychological controversies of recent years. Popular articles on 
and Clark (13) challenged long-settled 


chmidt’s 
work by St 61 
Ss d Ster ) lly deficient. Schmidt 
irs an eight-year study of 3 l aged 12 to 14, 
Sing in IQ from 27 to 69, including experimental and control 
ht in a school 


Du É A 
“PS. For three years the experimental subjects were taug : 
ous tensions, to remove emotional 


e 
bj, o nment planned to decrease nerv 

3 S, to further social interaction, and to develop self-confidence and 
tay P of personal worth. Regular school subjects plus hand work were 
fo ght at a slower rate than normal to a control group. A five-year 
hool or later school adjustment of 


Loy 
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these individuals. The results for the experimental group included 
(a) gains in social adjustment and maturity and in Bernreuter ere 
(b) the completion of a four-year high-school course by 27 percent o e 
group, (c) a good employment record for children out of school, e 
(d) an increase in IQ from an initial mean of 52.1 to 71.6 after three 
years of training and to 89.3 after the five-year follow-up. PoR f 

Kirk (35) reviewed Schmidt’s study in the light of an investigation © 
pertinent data in board of education records in Chicago, where Schmidt 
was a teacher. Kirk raised questions concerning: (a) the correspondence 
of the initial IQ distributions for the subjects with the statistics for 
Chicago special classes as a whole; (b) the appropriateness of the 
Bernreuter test for pupils of the mental status of the subjects; (c) certain 
statistical anomalies in the presentation of the data; and (d) the profes- 
sional status of Schmidt at the time of the study. Schmidt (54) replie 
in general terms stressing scientific method, similar results reported by 
other investigators, and professional ethics. A survey by Nolan (45) 


revealed considerable doubt of the validity of the results on the part o 
several well-known psychologists. 


Other evidence on intellectual changes in mental defectives is con: 


flicting. Rudolf (49) reported that on the Wechsler-Bellevue verbal scale 
and on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 395 defectives showed more 
rises than declines on retests six months or more after initial tests. La 
inference was drawn that defectives should be given continued education 
after the age of 16. Guertin (26) reported on the mental growth curve 9 
25 institutionalized defectives whose IQ scores showed marked increase 
over a period of time in comparison with the IQ performance of 2 
controls who failed to show improvement. 

A report by Hill (28) on retests of 107 special-class children in Des 
Moines showed occasional significant changes in IQ, possibly due to the 
social envirenment, but there Were no consistent gains such as those 
reported by Schmidt. Sloan and Harman (60) studied 1446 institutional- 
ized mental defectives, for whom the median chronological age at initia 

D Iz) o 3. 
testing was 14.4, at final testing, 17.6; the corresponding median IQ's 
were 51.9 and 47.4. Cutts and Lane (17) reported that 57 defectives who 


had been hospitalized for seven years received lower scores on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue verbal scale tha 


n n 57 defectives hospitalized for on? 


Two studies dealt with educational Programs for adolescent special-class 
pupils. Mones (a1) discussed 10 years of experience in Newark, New 
Jersey, where a specially adapted program at the junior-high-school leve 
proved profitable to special-class 


children, 
Chemical Regulators of Intellectual Growth 


Glutamic acid has been ¢ 
intellectual growth on i! 
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laimed by several investigators to stimulate 
ne part of mental defectives. Waelsch (73) Te 
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viewed 23 references on this subject. Zimmerman, Burgemeister, and 
Putnam (77) reported on a series of clinical cases, ranging from infancy 
to adolescence, and concluded that glutamic acid accelerates mental func- 
Honing in human beings, chiefly in the first six months of treatment. A 
e of improvement is apparently reached after one year of therapy. 
immerman (76) suggested a definite dosage and claimed that the treat- 
awed had value for children in the 70 to 80 IQ range. Quinn and 
pti, (47) reported small gains (three to five IQ points) for insti- 
utionalized defectives treated with glutamic acid for six months. Rudolf 
(50, 51) investigated the value of thiamine treatment. Out of 90 defectives 
who had not improved for over a year, all of whom were treated with 
thiamine, 17 showed some increase in IQ, and 20 showed an increase 
In social age. 


Unsettled Issues 


Few issues in this field can be regarded as closed, but a list of a few 


Unsolved problems in which there is current interest may be helpful. 
everal of the following research areas were suggested by Segel’s review 
mee (a) The existence or significance of a general factor in intellect; 
M ) Increase of differentiation among traits with age; (c) Relative varia- 
ion of traits within the individual and within groups; (d) Stability of 

© mental growth of individuals; (e) Independence of time cycles for 
Eon of various traits; (f) Existence of definite interest areas in early 

olescence and their relationship to intelligence; and (g) Relationship 


of i 5 ó 
f intellectual traits and level to socio-economic factors. 
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CHAPTER III 


Intellectual Changes 
During Maturity and Old Age 


HERMAN D. BEHRENS and ROYAL F. NESTER 


Introduction 


Mos: of the research published since the last review of this topic in 
1947 deals with (a) tests of adult intelligence, (b) factors affecting 
intellectual change, and (c) the intellectual changes which take place 
during maturity and old age. Many of the investigations relate specifically 
Ho changes in psychosis. The authors will follow the policy set in previous 
reviews of this topic by citing studies involving clinical cases only when 


they contribute to an understanding of the normal aging processes. There- 
arch in this field is limited. In many of the 


fore, the amount of actual rese 
areas, the data are conflicting, which makes it extremely difficult to draw 
during the last three years 


Valid conclusions. For the most part the trend 

Vas toward the study of physical and intellectual changes of normal people 

during old age. Many of the investigators seem to have analyzed their 
ata very critically in an effort to determine the effect of the part scores 

of intelligence tests on the total score. Furthermore, they have studied the 

qualitative aspect of intelligence with special reference to the factors 

affecting intelligence, such as years of schooling, occupation, and the 


Socio-economic background of the test group. 


Tests of Adult Intelligence 
or measuring adult intelligence were 


The two most widely used scales f : 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale and the Shipley-Hartford 
ere criticized as measures of 


etreat Scale. Both of these instruments w 
Mental status. Garfield (12) used the scores of 126 men who tested below 


à mental age of 11 on the Shipley-Hartford scale and compared them with 
Scores made by the same men on the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. He found 
the scores of the Shipley-Hartford scale comparatively lower than the 
Scores obtained by the same group on the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. Garfield 
concluded that the mental age secured from the Shipley-Hartford scale 
Cannot be interpreted as a valid mental age, particularly for individuals 
In the lower half of the intelligence distribution. Garfield and Fey (13) 
made a comparison of the Wechsler-Bellevue and the Shipley-Hartford 
Scales as measures of mental impairment. They found a correlation of 
13 between the Wechsler-Bellevue Indices of Impairment corrected for 
age and the Shipley-Hartford Conceptual Quotient. Their study also 
Showed a decided drop in score on the Shipley-Hartford scale with increase 
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in age, whereas the opposite was true with the eier? berg 
Bellevue index. Kass (17) reported that Wechsler's Mental ^od do) 
Index (the ratio of tests that do not hold up with age to those me e 
failed to detect and confirm the presence of organic ven Nm ze E 
largely from traumatic brain injury. Hunt (15) analyzed the Ei Wi 
standard deviation of subtest scores for different age mu idm 
Wechsler’s data and concluded that only two of theo Ho bye Euh 
Information and Comprehension, functioned well with Kee Hold" 
groups. Block Design and Digit Symbol are the only two ` Don ae 
tests that showed gradual and consistent age decline with resp a5 
Information and Comprehension. Boehm (2) concluded from a ge? 
of 22 familial defectives, aged 15 to 61, that Wechsler's Deterior véi 
Index could not be trusted to distinguish mental loss from wey 
deficiency. In an attempt to determine the validity of some wear Ha 
scales, Kushner (18) tested 131 subjects at age 14 years ke? Ca 
Arith-Re Intelligence Test and retested at age 34 with the Otis n. 
Examination. Items in the latter test were classified into content su ciem 
No significant differences were found among the correlations det 
Scores on these subtests at age 34 and Arith-Re scores at age 14. d 
and Kantor (22) analyzed 163 Wechsler-Bellevue tests and foun E rds 
they revealed no statistically significant difference between the-deterio 


7 : : : Š otic 
tion ratio of schizophrenic groups as contrasted with a psychoneur 
group. 


Mental Decline 


9 years respectively, and found pa 
umber or quality of is ine 

8 the complete Wechsler-Bellevue: 
Lewinski (19) i m omplete 
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level is statisti 

Wh ane (es pea and that quality of vocabulary decreases 
conditions and the Wechsler B ie ioe in "en an kenve eee 

Correla r-Bellevue or Rorschach findings and indi 
RR gege Rorschach results and Wechsler-Bellevue Pee 
Daa sé orschach revealed delayed responses, reduced number of 
, stereotyped thinking, constriction in i AC 
spheres, and Smoot g € riction in intellectual and emotional 
abilities of ad i ence. Studying the normal changes in the mental 
Maries adu e Foulds and Raven (9) administered the Progressive 
decline on es pn the Mill-Hill Vocabulary Scale to 1967 adults. Rate of 
Bie ative t eer Test is uniform from age 25 on but the vocabulary 
Ciel w ch e decline to age 60. The ability to form comparisons and 
to wie E SC (ue ae its maximum at about age 14, remains constant 
to age ao eclines gradually to age 60 and then more rapidly 

n 

(25) pis ded of Terman’s group of 1000 gifted children, Thorndike 
toward the at they had regressed some 40 or 45 percent of the way 
Tegreesipn $ population mean over a 20-year period. This amount of 
opple (7 e somewhat greater than that presented by Terman (24). 
S path; ) derived a set of Beta weights for the purpose of determining 
the a = of senescence. He used for his subjects 1403 white males between 
Bees pho and 69. Of this group 531 were normals and 872 were 
showed e hen the Senescent Decline formula was applied, the results 
group Le the mean drops steadily and fairly regularly from each age 
tenescene the next older. The data also indicated that the “pattern of 
nourat, is so marked that it stands out clearly in both normals and 
hiselli m is relatively uninfluenced by psychiatric status.” Brown and 
comparabl ) found that the abilities of older workers in industry are 
Precision e to those of younger ones 1n speed tasks which involve neither 
amiliar nor complex mental processes and in tasks which involve 
Brou operations and materials. However, inferiority of the older 
ps was manifest in tasks which involved the abstract and the complex. 


Fa 
e 
tors Related to Test Scores 


ation devoted some attention to studies 
ffect intelligence test scores. More 
d the vocabulary subtest of the 
Jtiple-choice list taken from the 


relat; 
weier word fluency, perceptual spee 
Ctive reasoning. They found only slight 
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H ing 
functions when these tests were administered to adult subjects na 
nutritional stresses. One of the most valid studies of the Lem e 
as it relates to age, education, and intelligence, was made by Laos e 
(23). Data were collected on 3134 subjects. He found a a ww 
-10 between General Classification Test scores and age, of . d of 53 
schooling and age, of .17 between success in learning and age, (ee am 
between age and occupational experience. The results showe (16) 
had little effect on the General Classification Test scores. Huston € 
found that electric shock treatment did not produce any significant (o - 
ment of mental efficiency on patients suffering from depression, Sé 
mania, or psychoneurosis. Allen (1) presented two brief — MÀ 
personality disorders and found that it was impossible Arp cr 
whether the stupor reactions were of functional or organic origin. ds 
and others (3) presented evidence to show that there was no mm 
in color efficiency from age 20 to 59. However, 25 percent of a n 
sample of 21 subjects aged 60 and over were color-blind. Also, to m 
physical deterioration with age, Fisher and Birren (8) using a a x 
hand dynamometer found that muscular strength shows an increase to 
late 20's and a decline at an increasing rate from that age upward. 


Conclusions 


e 
ual scores on mental tests began to decline after. em 
third decade. The rate and amount of decline varied with the test t 
and the individual or Sroup of individuals to whom the test Y 
administered, 


ing deterioration of the SCH 
nor were they standardized on the aged. The exact meaning of nor or 
deterioration and abnormal deterioration has not been defined, ? 
has the exact rela 


H H i em 
tionship between physical and mental decline be 
established. 


The outcomes of the studies i 
fore be interpreted with consid 
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Age pain of the research on intellectual changes during maturity 
the tei reported during the period covered by this chapter leads to 
he usion that there is need for (a) much more careful planning of 
ege patterns in this area, (b) more critical and conservative inter- 

ation of the results, and (c) the validation of new instruments for the 


m i 
easurement of mental decline. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Motor Development and Decline 
NANCY BAYLEY and ANNA ESPENSCHADE 


Conewnry, there is an increasing professional and general interest in 
the changes which take place in later life. It has, therefore, seemed 
Pertinent to include in this chapter references to researches which are 
Concerned with age changes in motor abilities thruout the entire life 
Span. Motor abilities cover a wide range from large-muscle coordinations, 
Strength and balance or postural control, to fine manual coordinations 
volving speed and dexterity; from simple reactions to complex, highly- 
Specialized patterns of reaction, including vocational and athletic skills. 
umerous studies concerned with specific manual skills of young adults 
where there is no consideration of changes with age, and which are 
Primarily concerned with learning, even tho the tasks involved are motor 
Ìn nature, have been excluded from this survey. However, a few studies 
on laterality which give information on developmental changes have been 
Included, 
Altho the age range has been extended and the field broadened, the 
total number of investigations reported in this area of motor performance 
as declined during the past three years below that of the preceding 
de yen period. In fact, the number of references cited in the successive 
apters on motor development in the Reviews on Growth and Develop- 
ment, has shown a steady decline since the first one appeared in 1941. 


i 
"fancy and Early Childhood 
For t 


were i i i iew. Ames (1) made 
“te published during the period covered by this review. 
se émana] ses of mite Ca block building behavior of 179 cases aged 


seeks to d definite age sequences of posture patterns 
Ge ru dpa The patterns appeared to be related 


© the A 
Benera] d euromotor maturity. . 
E ade a cinemanalysis of the Yale 


dency for alternating prefer- 
ral successive periods of 


(29 ality alternating with unilateral reaching and manipulation. Hildreth 
E ] children reported early changes in 


wig" 

ith 

Cte In a series of five articles (21, 
Sive review of the whole question o 
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iness 1n 
things as probable etiology, age changes, the MM 
left-handed performances, the great extent of bimanual m ee andl 
the nonpreferred hand may be very skilful for specific as of the 
methods of training hand dominance. She presented an le to three or 
percentage of right-handedness, which shows a rapid esche A result 
four years followed by a gradual increase to seven or po Ve "found a 
of possible relevance here was reported by Mintz (32) v 


; ` aged 
relatively high percentage of left-handedness in feeble-minded boys ag 
eight to 17 years. 


Age Changes, Six to 18 Years 


e otor 
Data from L. Dewey Anderson’s previously unpublished studies er 
performance in 3000 Cleveland children have recently been T include 
graphically by John E. Anderson (3). These motor qme on oam for 
a) measures of grip strength, (b) an aiming test, (c) baseba boys an 
distance, (d) basket.ball rapid pass, and (e) broad jump for in only 
girls six to 18 years of age. The girls were superior to the mse 
one test. They excelled in aiming, which is a matter of fine p became 
not of strength or speed. The boys' superiority in the other tests 
more marked in adolescence, P in girls six 
In a study of flexibility (range of movement in joints) it flexibility 
to 18 years of age, Hupprich and Sigerseth (26) reported that ix to 
of the shoulder, knee, and hip joints declined gradually from m? joint 
years. In nine measures, including trunk, head, elbow, and an line. In 
measures, an increase occurred from six to 12 followed by a dec ge 
certain of these trunk, wrist, and leg measures, however, I dois 
Were found to be more flexible than six-year-olds. Low aeq ae in 
etween measures were found. The authors concluded that flexibility 
Birls was a function of specific factors, f boys 
The effects of physiological maturity on the motor achievements 9, (com 
have been studied by Nevers (33). McCloy’s classification index s 
bining age, height, and weight) was correlated with strength, ees 
and endurance measures for prepubescent, Pubescent, and post-pu ec? 
groups. Strength was found to be most closely related to physica 


scen 
In some track events the Prepubescent was superior to the pube 
performer. 


Jones (28) made a detailed analysis of 
176 boys and girls who 
Years of age. Growth 
parallel up to 13 years, after which they diverged sharply as the se 
neared their mature abilit i boys continued rapidly to ine 
in strength. Differences in strength were found to be related to rates : 
physical maturing, and for boys to the degree of mesomorphy in bu! 
Age curves of grow 


ex 
th were different for grip, thrust, and pull, and the § 
differences varied with the nature of the test. 
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As eg developed a reliable beam walking test and reported 
ys five to 18 years. According to his data little improvement 
was shown after 11 years. However, for a similar test, Heath (2) gave 
tables which showed continued improvement thru 14 years for both sexes 
especially for boys. : 
hg a reaction time experiment on high-school boys 14 to 17 years of 
Ko a slight improvement of hand response with age was shown. When 

e response involved movement of the entire body, however, the 15-year- 
old group showed no improvement over the 14-year-olds. In this same 
response Atwell and Elbel (4) found no significant difference between 
high-school and college groups. 

Several studies in progress, which are pertinent here, have been 
Se by the Children's Bureau, Federal Security Agency (39), and by 
the Motor Skills Research Exchange (2). These included such topics as 
day poranit performance of children in grades five to eight (2), 

ynamic balance of adolescent boys. and physical performances of 
Secondary-school boys classified by a grid technic (39). Bayley (2) 
Teported repeated measurements on the same children from the age of 
four thru the age of nine on tests of manual dexterity and some large- 
muscle coordinations. No information was available as to when or where 
these studies might be published, but these two sources of information 
Should prove useful to people who are doing research in the areas 


Covered, 


Changes in Performance After 18 Years 
nterest in mental characteristics 


Altho the literature reveals a spreading it c 
t investigation of changes in 


of later maturity, relatively little curren 
Motor performances has been reported. 
Fisher and Birren (14) studied grip strength of Navy personnel, men 
and women, and industrial workers. They reported an increase in strength 
UP to the late 20’s, followed by a decline which by 60 years amounted 
to a 16 percent drop from the maximum. Correlations with age, height, 


and weight were computed. y 
Welford (2) reported research in progress at the Psychological 
aboratory of Cambridge, England, on the effect of aging on throwing 

ata target, on grid-position matching, on pursuit motor tracking, and 

on tracing performance. In another report (45) he stated that in simple 

Sensory motor skills all older groups showed on the effector side little 

change in achievement, but showed some profound changes in method. 
n the receptor side, some striking changes appear to begin in the 30's. 
It was evident that some kinds of motor abilities were more subject than 

Others to the effects of aging. Some of the apparent inconsistencies between 

Studies were in all probability due to differences in the sariples studied. 
killed athletes might be very different, in this respect, from those with 
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ive 
inati i t conclusi 
average or poor motor coordinations. Here, again, the ies do indl. 
answers could be drawn from series of retests of the sam 


Measurement 


ES nt of 
During this period there has been some activity in the imr a 
tests of motor abilities. These additions to the supply of measu x decal 
ments should be useful in gaining more adequate ps ee c d ping 
the nature of motor abilities and their age changes in both o an e E 
Continued interest in the Oseretzky scale of motor pionnen Y dily 
was demonstrated by a number of publications. The tests are er? mg 
available (6, 13, 38). Lassner (30) published an annotated bibli Sails 
of 44 references which contained some reports of these tests. Së 
on Italian children (16) and feeble-minded groups (6) eh is 
Published. A progress report on standardization of the batte 


female 
children three to nine years of age and also a report of a study on 
mental defectives was made (39). 


Clarke (7, 8) 


ing 
described a tensiometer and test procedure for Hac 
strength of muscles activating movements of the joints. x owe o 
positions between 20 and 25 degrees apart were selected. The d at its 
showed that a muscle exerted its greatest power when it functione h each 

greatest tension, and that probably there was a position in whic 
muscle group functioned the best. lysis of 
motor fitness test for college men developed from factor M á were 

an extensive battery was described by Cureton (11). Fourteen item 
in this test; a short Screening form was also presented. y des IV 
Norms for performances of elementary-school boys and girls, m ed by 
thru VIII, on the Indiana Physical Fitness Test have been publish ush- 

Franklin and Lehsten (15). This test included such items as chins, P 

ups, and vertical jump. ivities 
Norms for ike high-school boys in physical education activilie 


e 9). 
Such as push-up, pull-up, and potato race are now available bi ` 
Swimming norms for high-school and for college men were report 
Hewitt (18, 19), 


iousl 
aptation of her previous y 


for children aged six od 
a test for adults (43) which utilized the $ 
materials, According to 
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Another test of manual abilit 
y was the Small Parts Dexterity Test of 
Greg and Crawford (10) standardized on high-school ew eger 


Relation of Motor Abilities to Other Factors 


Ee sex differences in physical performance have been noted by 
Besteet ) on the basis of data collected in South Africa. He stated that 
enr efficiency might be regarded as a secondary sex characteristic. 
ex were found to have a superior performance capacity as compared 
A whites, and their superiority was relatively greater in the case of girls. 
E: study by Codwell (9) of the motor performance of American Negro 
S classified according to degree of hybridity showed no reliable 
qeu among groups. 
anal au Dalen (40, 41, 42) investigated motor abilities of adolescent boys 
wt the in relation to the frequency, duration, and types of play in 
to CA ey participated. Time devoted to play was more highly related 
these ani MA than to motor quotient or physical fitness index. However, 
_ latter were significantly correlated with both frequency and 
uration of play. 
i Tz study of motor learning 
Q was more closely relate 


of feeble-minded girls, Brace (5) found 
ability th ed to motor ability, strength, and athletic 
intelli. than was the case with girls in the same age range but with normal 
mh Correlations of the order of .5 were obtained. However, motor 
Cure scores were not significantly correlated with IQ. 
normei (12) gave the Pardue Peg Board Test to 70 blind adults of 
Viae Tai, cti Tentative norms showed that the blind subjects were 
ans T handicapped in both functions tested but less so in assembly 
In "insertion." 
in ded third-grade children exhibiting 
childy or tests were selected for study by : z S 
ph Ten ranking high were compared with 10 low ranking children in 
Ysical, mental, and social characteristics recorded in "life histories." 
atten superior children were found to be older, taller, heavier, and 
à Ser, were early walkers, were more active, and appeared to have 
qj. More opportunity for play than was true for the low ranking cases. 
; se findings were in accord with those of other studies on adolescents 


inelua: 
cluding the current study of Jones (28). 


extreme levels of achievement 


Rarick and McKee (35). Ten 


N 
ature of Motor Abilities 


procashore and others (37) pub 
Cision tests based on 100 colleg 


Scular fatigue, and showed little practi 


Stead; P B à 
Adiness could not account for the variance m the battery. Stationary 
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isi atial factors 
teadiness was not highly related to precision of movement. Sp 
S 
were found to be present. 


d 
i were factored | 
A series of physical education tests for college women 


D it 
i s than 1 
by Phillips (34). This study appeared 5 ge more pal dm 
lts indicated that certain 
ered. However, the resu iem 
B ede for this age and sex what they purported eaa aids 
E Physical ability tests and motor learning scores for hig s derer 
were factored by McCraw (31). The several types of mo 
proved to be unrelated to each other. 


Indications for Future Research 


ias d igating 

A real need is indicated for a coordinated series of studies ps 

age changes in the organization of both gross and fine prebere 

and their interrelationships. Further longitudinal studies o m i 

and decrements with age for different types of motor performa ok? 
for different kinds of populations, should be planned. There 


ge 
a ; s. ives on 43 
too, for information about the effects of attitudes and incentiv 

changes and sex differences in motor ability scores. 
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CHAPTER V 


Personality and Social Development 


GLENN M. BLAIR 


Tre problems involved in investigating personality development and 
Social development are so closely related that it is difficult, if not im- 
Possible, to separate them. An individual’s behavior in social situations 
is a direct measure of his personality development. Jerome S. Bruner (19) 
in a recent review of social psychology and the group processes referred 
to the “increasing smudging of the boundary between social psychology 
and the psychology of personality.” In spite of the fact that studies of 
Personality development and social development have been treated in 
Separate chapters in previous reviews on this topic, they are presented in 
à single chapter in this issue. 

During the past three years research workers showed considerable 
interest in the field covered by this chapter. This was a continuation of a 
trend which began some 10 or 15 years ago. Psychologists as a group 
have shown a growing concern with the problems of personality and social 
Browth and with the factors affecting the individual’s total adjustment to 
his social and physical world. If space permitted, several hundred specific 
investigations falling in the general area of this review could be cited. 

ince it is necessary to be highly selective, only a fraction of that number 
ave been included and discussed here. The studies are grouped under the 
ollowing headings: (a) effect of early infant experience on personality, 

b) family relationships and personality development, (e) studies of 
Prejudice, (d) culture and personality, (e) personality change with. age, 

S handicapped individuals, (g) studies of 


3 t of 
( personality developmen ] and biological determinants of person- 


Soci anui h) physica d n 
ality, bars A. evaluating personality and social development. 
H 


Effect of Early Infant Experience on Personality 
* g held that the experiences of early infancy lea 
e pe have Jorge personality. They have been ee 
Deeg effect of. ae ek iV aui genitul 
*Xperience on adult personality. n es d, eir conclusions have been 
üsed a theoretical position ra i a Ces Sech Ge 
(36) MO d to make an experimental attack upon such problems, 
0) propose d of factor analysis she reported the eege “twa 
a Ve n oral pesos. E PU SE She promised 
to (id e idence in & later paper ° et ct of length of breastfeeding 
ij provide e menos these pron ity types. We 
oaa 6) reported an excellent summary of existing objective 
rians: y 
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studies dealing with the effects of nursing experiences, mothering; 
sphincter training, restraint of motion, etc., on personality development. 
He concluded that there was no evidence that breast-fed babies were 
better adjusted in later life than bottle-fed babies, or that children who 
received early or late sphincter training were particularly different from 
other children. In general, the data he amassed do not seem to support 
the Freudian notion that certain specific infant experiences provide the 
overwhelming basis for adult personality. Instead he was led to believe 
that the total cultural context in which a specific practice was embedde 
plays a more decisive role. Support for this position was found in 
Benedict's (10) study of the effects of swaddling on Russian, Polish, an 
European Jewish children. She concluded that the child's character is not 
determined by the overt details of early infant care, but by the attitudes 


and motives communicated to the child by the mother in connection will 
the practices employed. 


Family Relationships and Personality Development 


An excellent example of research on parent-child relationships un 
personality development was found in the study by Baldwin (7) which 
was conducted at the Fels Research Institute. The specific purpose of the 
investigation was to explore the consequences of democracy in the home 
upon the personality development of 67 children who were approximately 
four years of age. These children were observed in free play situations 1” 
the nursery school. Their behavior was recorded on a rating scale 
independent observers who also rated the extent to which the homes from 
which the children came were democratically or autocratically operate: 
Democracy in the home was found to produce children who were active 
aggressive, fearless, planful, likely to be nursery-school leaders, mor? 
likely to be cruel than average, curious, and dii eb Children 
from authoritarian homes tended to be quiet, well-behaved cially un” 
aggressive, and restricted in curiosity, originalit Fre ifulness. In 8 
California investigation involving a developmental ane Sanc y s ry- 

al study of 500 nurse 


school children over a three-year period hat 
children coming from homes where il 9d, Koshuk (54) reported th 


discipline are much more often prolilem ca eate on meint 
parents agree on methods of control. an are children w 
Family influences having a relationshi d " 

Jenkins od Glickman (49). These ted E were studied e? 
delinquent children, (a) an unsocialized aggressive RE three typen A 
delinquent group, and (c) an emotionally disturbed 4 (b) a sociali 
The unsocialized aggressive boys predominantly came nent Lei 
they had experienced parental rejection; the socializeg Ps amis w eis 
better accepted at home than the aggressive delinquent, z nents per 
larger Tam Des, but were reared under conditions nd came iro 


f 
discipline. The emotionally disturbed delinquent pud ey Gi 
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ei child in his family and to come from a smaller family than 
c» of the other two groups. In another study of problem children, 
Tom (91) analyzed the family backgrounds of 62 individuals who were 
Peur. to the Chicago Juvenile Court. All the cases in the particular 
Bee planned for” children, i.e., children who were originally 
ndi y their parents and whose births were definitely scheduled. The 
à b revealed that many of these children had been wanted in an 
child to remedy marital difficulties. The largest number, however, were 

Ten of compulsive and perfectionistic type mothers who liked to 


l 
tee everything and who were often disappointed when their children 
led to meet their expectations as to sex or achievement. This study 
d for or not was of little 
l 


See s k 
seemed to imply that whether a child was planne : 
personality were concerned. 


im 
Portance so far as the child's character and 
t he was wanted and made 


Th 
e really crucial point was whether or no 


to fee] Secure after he arrived. 

* tudies of the relationship of personality and character development to 

aw organization and control have also been made by Brown and 

: ets (18) and by Sherman (88). Brown's study revealed correlations 
above 40 between character development as measured by his scales 

and certain types of family relationships. Sherman did not find any very 

roup studied by him. He attributed this 


9 evidence he obtained that the pare id not honestly and objectively 
answer the questionnaires submitted to them, but instead gave answers 
Which placed them in the most favorable light possible. 


Signi 
Snificant relationships for the $ 
nts d 


Stua; 
tudies of Prejudice 
period have dealt with the social 


he most monumental of these have 


Numerous investigations during this 
Committee and published in 


LS Psychological roots of prejudice. T 


rican Jewish 


E d Liam by the Ame 
g Olumes. 
$ ; orno and others (2), represented a large 

ae je writen Dy judice individuals, and e e 
el y of prejuc! a number of deep-seated personality traits and 
V ourse of this research, scales for measuring 
Fascistic ca and P ar seis ap 

Co : Joped. The second vo ume, by Bettelheim and 
queris Bevo the eoe hsa ego traits and 

Prejudice as found among Wi o Se case “histori gr Singin 
he third volume (1) derived i wee The s fe pes ei ; rece 

9f individuals who received psychot m coim nint b n em ae 
these thr ots were 100 numerous SS st es provided the basis 
| for the following summa Le qon dest reg regions 
affiliation were MOT? prejudiet servati RH (b) that 

A d high on the con: atism test were moré prejudiced 


oe who D more liberal; and (c) that individuals who accepted 
ose W. 
877 


p" ~ 


Prejudiced behavior. In the € 
nli-semitism, ethnocentricity, 
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parental attitudes were more prejudiced than those who did not do Së 
Rosenblith (78) repeated the Allport-Kramer (4) study ge us 
subjects students in nine colleges in South Dakota. In spite of the alm Ge 
total absence of Negroes and Jews in the region, there was evidence e 
more prejudice toward these groups than was found by deg 
ramer among students in New England where greater opportunity exi$ 
for contact with these minority groups. War veterans were also fou 
to be more prejudiced than nonveterans. ;gidity 
Rokeach (76) found that prejudiced individuals showed more rigi 
and inflexibility of thinking t ed high 
with such nonsocial problems as arithmetic. Campbell (21) obtained hig 
correlations betw 
and prejudice to 
prejudice have been mad 


Saenger and Schulman (81), Radke and Sutherland (73), Razran (74); 
Schonbar (82), Katz (5 


t 
An experimental study by Lindzey (56) revealed that the scapego? 
theory had serious limi 


Zawadzki ( 106) 


Williams (102) and Wirth (104 
discussions and appraisals of metho: 


Culture and Personality 


ubcultures within a broader 
ch contributions as those of 
Gorer (37) and Mead (65) might be placed. Basing his conclusions on 
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the findings of Elmo Roper’s Fortune surveys over a ten-year period and 
Other general observations, Gorer concluded that there is a typical 
national American character. He developed the idea that this character 
arose from the rejection of the father figure of authority and the acceptance 
of the mother figure of discipline. Mead's book based upon materials 
rawn from seven Pacific cultures showed that great variations exist from 
Culture to culture with respect to masculine and feminine traits. Personal 
characteristics attributable to general cultural practices of a given people 
Were also found by Billig, Gillin, and Davidson (14) in Guatemala; 

y Sereno (86) in Puerto Rico; and by Wallace (99) who studied the 


ohave Indians. 3 -— b 
D , ; g " 
Examples of studies dealing with personality gaer? be Holling 
rultures and class groups of a given culture SS en B » Sen? 
H bi if 
head (48), Centers (25), and Loomis and Powel ( B. o Sé Gg s 
Investigation dealt with adolescents who belonged to five socia! c'asses 
in Elmtown, Each class was found to have value systems and modes of 
ehavior which distinguished it from the other classes. The gp 
accorded adolescents Ga school by their teachers also varied according to 
the class to which the adolescent belonged. The Centers study e only 
Presented data on the psychological differences between social classes, 
ut also de i ed a theory 85 to the origin of class CONSCIOUSNESS: 
oomis and Pareh made à sociometric analysis of class status in 
rural à : 
io Rica. Saal directed toward a study of social classes, the 
"ho not ispecihca y ved differences to exist between individuals 
insey investigation (52) showe i ` 
sake | estigal Sddle classes with respéct to sex attitudes and practices. 
Ste di — d the extent to which elementary-school children were 
» ndler (93) studied t ; social class. Her findings indicated that first- 
Ware of the symbols o 5 nre lacking in such awareness, but that by 
&rade children were almos rth grade they began to understand the 


a A fou i i 
i time childeen m Sixth- and eight-grade children were very 
aning of class 


much 1: sith respect t° their knowledge of social class symbols. 

ch like adults wit? ), using the data amassed in a case study, reported 

(ose and Sanger ET mobility on a young child. They noted that 
€ consequences D following occurred in the child's behavior: (a) in- 

Such changes as Ke and uncertainty, (b) increased feelings of 

Creased feelings of el increase in verbalization. 

isolation, and (c e ee-year period, two excellent anthologies by Haring 

, During the past an and Murray (53) dealing with research in the field 

" 
ed SC ersonality appeared. 


with Age 


Pe Lit i 
rsonality died the extent to which changes in Jung’s psychological 
Gen (38) stu SC increase in age. His subjects consisted.pf 500 males 


Ce plae who ranged from 10 to 80 years of age. These individ. 
n e 
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uals were administered a questionnaire based upon CES 
Version inventories with additional questions added embodying fur 3s 
ideas expressed by Jung. The results showed that definite changes le 
personality accompany age increases. In general, he found that as Pria 
grow older, they tend to use their thinking slightly more than they sen 
their youth, to develop their sensation-function considerably more 
they do in earlier ages. 


Te " z e : Harsh 
Utilizing research Studies as the basis for their conclusions, 


and Schrickel (43) traced the typical stages of personality develop" 


ment revealed by individuals from infancy to old age. Perhaps the mpost 
significant difference they noted between the adult and childhoo pi 
sonality was that the adult personality was more rigid than that o a 
child. Adults strove for a more limited set of goals than did adolescen 
for example, and sought a continuously slower and more regular temp 
of living, er 
Hartley, Rosenbaum, and Schwartz (44) investigated the nias - 
age to children's ethnic frames of reference. They found that childr 


three and one-half to four and one-half years of age usually replied by ` 


p 
giving their own name when asked the question, “What are you? por 
the age group four and one-half to five and one-half this type of respons’ 
was still given by some children, but many began at that age to U 
ethnic designations rather than personal ones. From the age five m 
one-half on, the child's conception of himself and others tended to is 
expressed almost entirely in ethnic terms. He considered himself or me 
neighbor as “American,” “colored,” “Jewish,” “Catholic,” “Italian, 
“Spanish,” etc. Remmers and Weltman (75) found older children 
less like their parents in attitude patterns 
than younger children (Grades IX and X). This was a natural tren 


: e ipation 
View of the strong drive for emancipatio 
adolescence, 


Personality Development of Handicapped Individuals 


Johnson (50), using sociometric technics, 
of mentally handicapped children in regul 
children included in the investigation all h 


studied the social position 
ar school classes, The 39 
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social maladjustment in 


of mentally handicapped children suffering 
pical 


Tegular classes was found to be statistically greater than that of ty 
groups which he used as controls. The study was carried out in two 
Communities which had no special classes for mentally handicapped 
children, Cruickshank and Dolphin (26) investigated the emotional and 
Social characteristics of crippled and noncrippled children using as their 
instrument of evaluation the Raths Self-Portrait N Test. They concluded 
À ! at crippled children, on the average, differ little if any from noncrippled 
In so far as social and emotional adjustment are concerned. They did, 
Owever, suggest that crippling may have a deleterious effect upon the 
Social adiustment of given children, depending upon the attitudes they 


hold toward their physical disabilit 

: MeAndrew (61). dying the personality structure of deaf and blind 
Individuals, found ‘the deaf and blind to be more rigid in the Lewinian 
Sense than sensory normal individuals. Of the two groups, the deaf 
Showed the more rigidity. He used the Rorschach test with the deaf and 
concluded that on the whole they reacted as normal children of a some- 
What younger age. 


€veral studies of the persona C z 1 
Tom various diseases eem reported during this period. Wiener (101), 


"Sing the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality a = Mud 
War veterans suffering from arthritis, asthma, gunshot wounds, malaria, 
o 


and ed their scores with those of nondisabled 
duodenal ulcers, and compre distinguishing characteristics existed 


veterans, He found that numero o 
viden the disabled and the nondisibled y Mie ine e 
in "s SÍ ae a 
fin (11) ‘reported ora vet di volved the emitrtion of th 
9rschach t. €: 16 subjects. his group as à n E Hera 1 = ix SCH 
incidens ic to hopathology 95 compared Ki h the Ce hac sie 
of nomai Dum "Tous Berman, m T en li fa zeen ram 
gege B Test, examine 101 ee : oo e w = 
iid h Ge ao d during the year pror Me eu l ey foun 
i. a r poliomyelt e between the group of ch who were victims 
of eliable differenc f children. 
Polio and a control 8 


lity characteristics of individuals suffering 


roup oF € 


Jationships 

f studies have dealt with problems and factors 
An inereasiü& number ° relations. Of these, a large number ha 
i = al group ^. i UN 
Involved in interpersona Paf friendship. Lundberg and Beazley (59) 
investigated the ord of a college the following question: “If, after 
asked the entire pop" ould keep in touch with only three students now 
leaving college: EE would you choose? The results indicated that 
in college, which far the most significant factor entering into the 
Common domicile Te in order were college class, major scholastic 
Gliotees Following sco nomic status. Scholastic standing and aptitude 


Studies of Social Re 


interest, and 5° 
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showed little or no association with the preferences. In another ges 
Lundberg, Hertzler, and Dickson (60) found that persons disliked ee 
to be chosen from much the same groups as those liked. Propinquity ue 
appeared to be a dominant factor in both likes and dislikes. ve ies 
of propinquity in the formation of friendships was also clearly a (5) 
in the studies of Faunce and Beegle (29) and Austin and Thompson e 
Grossman and Wrighter (39) studied the relationship een, siia. 
rejection and intelligence, social status, and personality among erem 
children. They found that intelligence was related to selection of Zem 
up to a certain point, that of normal intelligence, but beyond that x" 
no relationship existed. Social status was found to be relate A 
popularity, but the association ceased for levels above the middle c a 
The more popular children were found to be better adjusted than the le 


popular as measured by the California Personality Test. 
Bonney (15) made àn intensive 


unpopular childre: 


A E f So ce: 
stability and control, social aggressiveness, adaptability and tolerance: 


dependability, social service motivation, and several other traits. Thomp- 
son and Horrocks (96), studying the de 


OM it 
essed by a family increases lae 
aries with the presence or abie 
gative correlation existed between num 


Sroup in the direction of disbelief in the 
attainability of the group goal 


- Preston and Heintz (72) presente 
experimental evidence to show that ie: H 


investigation of group skills, Benne R 


readings on-group development, Lewin’s (55) Resolving Social Conflicts, 
and Bales’ (8) method for the study of small groups. 
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Physieal and Biological Determinants of Personality 


The relationship of biological and constitutional factors to personality 
manifestations continued to engage the energies of research workers. In 
general the correlations tended to be relatively low, but were often 
Statistically significant. Sheldon (87), in a new study of body build 
and personality, investigated 200 delinquent young men who were resi- 
dents of a Boston rehabilitation home. He found delinquents on the whole 
to be decidedly more mesomorphic than a control group of college males. 
The delinquents were also found to be below. average in what Sheldon 
terms the T component, a measure of aesthetic quality of the physical 
Structure, Seltzer, Wells, and McTernan (85) analyzed the temperaments 
of 51 males whose body types were predominantly ectomorphic. They 
found a strong and statistically significant E a ecto- 
morphy and the psychotype known as cerebrotonia. This research appeared 
to confirm some of the earlier findings of Sheldon. 

In a monumental study, Franklin, Schiele, Brozek, and Keys (92) 
investigated the effects of semistarvation on ee uas Mii ty-six 
Young men were included in the pups P de Ss Ce ECH 
diet for a six months’ period. The behaviora sede p uced were 
Profound. As a result of the treatment, the Hd recie Sëtze, SCH 
table, nervous, emotionally unstable, cm withdrawn, uninterested in 
Sex, and preoccupied with thoughts pin Trove EEE 

Franklin, Feldman, and Odbert (31) Me ie daning and coda 
Ships to exist between bodily movement Leg fe 9 "abs eni 
Së p Seliger (84) noted tat air SN eye SUR and 
Cephalic ind Were associated to some idem Gei Sg ene 

E E ex foe individuals with darker shades S air and eye color 
t enc WAS: :adicative of lesser E esser stability, and 
9 exhibit traits indica headed individuals were found to be more 
Breater sensitivity. Rounder 7 heads. Brower (17) obtained substantial 
stable than those with less Ea Rorschach categories and such physical 
Correlations between ec diastolic blood pressure. McCurdy (62) 
Variables as pulse e to exist between basal metabolism and 
Ound a significant DLE (47) presented evidence which seemed 
academic performance chemical conditions in the body are involved in 
to indicate that Gee anal studies which showed relationships to exist 


the psychoses. Five ES and personality were reported by Kluck- 
jon 


et stituti 
Ween con: 53). 


Mohn and Murray 


E Juating Personality and Social Development 
va 


iios for the study of personality continued to be 

Projective tec t numbers. during the period under review. In most 
developed it peu of an intriguing nature and showed considerable 
Cases the tests 
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promise of usefulness, but the problems of validity and interpretation 
still plagued them to a great extent. Drawing of the human figure, which 
was used originally by Goodenough as a test of intelligence, was utilized 
in diagnosing personality. Machover (63) wrote an entire book on the 
possibilities of this method, and Buck (20) included the drawing of a 
person in his H-T-P technic. Studies (3, 80) of the reliability and 
validity of the draw-a-man-and-a-woman technic also appeared. 7 

A new projective instrument that has caused considerable interest 18 
the Szondi test (27). This test included six sets of photographs which 
are presented to the subject one set at a time. Each set contained a picture 
of a homosexual, a sadist, an epileptic, an hysteric, a catatonic schizo- 
phrenic, a paranoid schizophrenic, a manic-depressive depressive, and a 
manic-depressive manic. The subject was told to choose the two pictures 
best liked and the two least liked in each set, and finally, the four best 
liked and the four least liked in the whole group. The types of photo- 
graphs selected and rejected were supposed to give insight into the 
subject’s personality structure. 

Handwriting received increased attention as a projective device for 
analysis of personality. Wolff (105) and Sonnemann (92) each produced 
a book on the subject which incorporated the results of some research. 
Investigations by Secord (83), and Pascal and Suttell (68), cast con- 
siderable doubt as to the efficacy of this type of method, but a study by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco (23) seemed to corroborate some of the claims © 
the graphologists. 

Other interesting projective devices Which have been developed in- 
cluded a test of masculinity-femininity (30), a bas-relief test for the 
blind (42), the “three impossibilities test” (28), the “institution question- 
naire” (89), and the Make-a-Picture-Story Test (90). Studies of such 
older projective technics as finger and easel painting (69, 103) and the 
Sentence Completion Test (94) continued to be Kg Carter. (22) 
described a method for investigating affective processes which combined 
a projective technic with the use of the psychogalvanic response. 

A test of altruism was devised by Turner (97), and murmerous instrü- 
ments for evaluating the prejudiced Personality were prepared by 
Adorno and others (2). Van Der Merwe and Theron (98) found the 
Goetz finger plethysmograph a useful device for measuring emotiona 
stability, and Gladstone (35) developed à group palmar sweating test 
which also possesses some validity in evaluating certain states of emotion. 
Cattell and Luborsky (24) described a new clinical method for determin- 
ing personality and symptom structure known as the P-technic which 
involves the factor analysis of data secured from Tepeated testing of the 
individual. Excellent reviews of research on o 


Personality test: de 
by Symonds and Hessel (94). Sls were ma 
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CHAPTER VI 


Physical Growth and 
Physiological Aspects of Development 


KAI JENSEN 


Introduction 


e 

Researcu workers representing practically all of the fields of bs 
Sciences appear to have been studying the problems of human uer 
growth and physiological development during the period covered by fs 
volume. They have employed methods ranging from the use of p 
active isotopes to questionnaires and ranging from controlled uc 
mentation of excellent design to anecdotal records. The common SE 
is greater understanding of the factors influencing growth and deve 
ment with the ultimate objective of better prediction and control. 

This concerted and diversified attack upon the problems involve o 
producing a vast literature. In the field of the metabolic functions © 
the endocrine glands alone approximately 600 pertinent articles wi e 
published from July 1948 to June 1949 (158). Obviously a review su : 
as this cannot do more than present a few representative developmen 
which may be of interest to educators. l 

The physical and psychological growth of children thru the schoo 
years was treated effectively in a representative general text prepares 
Breckenridge and Vincent (20). In this carefully integrated analysis 9 
human development several chapters were devoted to ‘physiological an 
neuropsychological functioning and the environmental impact upon the 
biogenetic endowment. It also included a very complete and excellent 
bibliography. Elsewhere splendid reviews of the literature dealing vil! < 
specialized problems of growth (22, 133, 174) and physiological develop- 
ment (107, 142, 158, 162) have been made available, and severa 
general theoretical considerations of some of the basic problems involve 
have been published (27, 45, 113, 120, 163, 165, 166, 170). 


d is 


Prenatal Development 


The genetic die is cast once the Sperm enters the ovum and the 
environmental biogenetic cooperative enterprise is begun Pregnancy tests 
have been developed which can ascertain this fact vith considerable 
accuracy in the intact human at an early date. One such test (17) 
demonstrated an accuracy of 98.7 percent, and another (43) claimed an 
accuracy of 100 percent when certain conditions were fulfilled. 

Prenata'; development has been studied by Many, and, since Menken 
and Rock (93) succeeded in fertilizing the human ova in vitro, the 
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ptm process has been followed from the moment of con- 
me (141), revealing the total developmental picture more clearly 
a before. The development of special fetal segments such as the 
(a2) rd vein (8), the auditory vesicles (11), the cervical vesicles 
desert 2 Corpus (21), and the biparietal diameter (68) have been 
Poirel ed in considerable detail. Arey (7) developed a new rule for 
elating the age of human fetuses with size in inches. 
E ieburgs (108), and Nieburgs and Greenblatt (109) developed a 
„mear test for diagnosing the fetal sex during pregnancy. Their evidence 


Indi h x 
Zeie that maternal hormone levels change ìn accordance with the 
al sex and unless the maternal hormones mask those of the fetus the 
used to determine sex. 


Presence of specific smears in the vagina may be 
Ki needed specific estrogenic and androgenic smears were of low 

ence which limits the applicability of the method. 
e association of maternal rubella (German measles) with congenital 


Cts is still being extensively investigated. Wesselhoeft (168) presented 
h mester of pregnancy, rubella in 


f defects to the eyes, ears, 
A brain, and teeth and aused the death of the 
have Some are so convinced of 
and been made: (a) that all be exp š 

(b) that abortions be legalized for women W 


the fi 
et trimester of their pregnancies (168). : 
any of the problems P inei with the Rh factor are still unsolved, 


ut new f : being brought to light. Potter (125) studied 
aaia are opaj ge following the birth of an earlier 
Infant with er Aer The picture was an appalling one. Only three 


the į ive. Thirty-two of the pregnancies ended in 
infants were Rh-negative 44 Rh-positive infants with erythro- 


Ortion maining š 
astosis, e at MUN ied pn Gei only Ine 

of these, three ha definite brain 8 child xs vi Ba 
'eborteq y ree agence quotients of 68 children who ad recovered 
tom on the intel *retalis without suffering obvious motor nerve 
da erythroblastosis S s 11.8 when comparisons were made 
luded that these outcomes were 


with 8° Average IQ E authors conc 
Control siblings- The ircumstance that the affected child was 


ho have rubella during 


due to chance or! ontrol siblin 


aly, i 
sc 
ays younger than hi ish bet? 


their data did es pes 15 as might be operating in any illness in the 

a nonspecific 9 
newborn period. fie jnfluence of maternal diet have been made. In 
one eral studies A à method of matched Zoe in order to reduce 
dd me prem ental ee ar. Beier See general 
irth stary E nd lengt^ ©. ie diet history di d ee TAE Hecate 
il è L studies maternal in i forc found 
r. Sontag Leem 7 protein intake failed to produce 


that the observed Mo 
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detectable changes in the offspring’s weight, length, or skeletal ossification 
at birth, one, six, and 12 months after birth. This was in line with other 
dietary studies which seemed to show that considerable biological reserves 
or margins of safety were present. All agreed that severe quantitative x à 
qualitative hunger in the mother was of great consequence for the deve op 
ment of the fetus and the vitality of the newborn child. These consome 
tions, and studies of the effects of wartime diets (6, 36, 149), suggeste 
that the effects of both acute malnutrition and chronic malnutrition as 
well as the time factor in nutritional studies of pregnancy should be 
carefully analyzed and studied. ad 
Knaus (76) reported that the size and the weight of the newborn chil 
are largely dependent on the weight of the placenta under normal con- 
ditions. Sinclair (148) found that the placental birth-weight m 
decreases linearly with birth weight in the case of full-term births. High 


placental birth-weight ratios were found in both prematures and post 
matures. 


Mortality Considerations 


The most hazardous period in the life of the infant is the first day of 
life (105). Twenty-nine percent of all infant deaths in the United States 
in 1945 were babies under one day of age. The most frequent causes 0 
death were prematurity, pneumonia and influenza, congenital nulle 
tions, injury at birth, and diarrhea and enteritis in that order. In 1945 
about one out of 10 babies born alive failed to survive the first year 9 
life, but by 1945 this had been reduced to the point that only one out 
of about 27 infants born alive died before the first birthday. Infant 
mortality rates in the United States continued to decline in 1946 and 1947. 

The infant mortality rate for rural residents was lower than that 2 
urban places with 10,000 to 25,000 population, and with 5000 to 10,00 
inhabitants, but was higher than that for large urban cities (104). x 

Mengert (92) found that approximately 4 percent of fetuses reaching 
a size and degree of development compatible with extrauterine existence 
died before, during, or soon after birth. The chief over-all cause W4S 
anoxia, and he dogmatically attributed this to the analgesic and anesthetic 
drugs used to relieve the pain of labor. Hughes (59) took an exper 
mental approach to this problem and found that electroencephalograms 
of the newborn served as Sensitive indicators of the effects of analgesics 
and anesthetics. His results to date seem very promising. Plattner (124) 
studied 2910 premature infants and found that approximately 18 percent 
died. Kerpel-Fronius (71) reported that in Budapest the problem of 
infant mortality was primarily a social and financial problem. 

Sudden and unexpected natural death is chiefly found in male children 
and rarely-occurs beyond the age of three years (130). From 10 to 14 is 
the golden age of childhood if measured by mortality (12). 
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Some Factors Conditioning Post-Natal Growth and Development 


_The effects upon longevity and mortality of premature birth, plural 
births, and the Rh factor were considered by Dublin, Lotka, and Spiegel- 
man (33). Glaser, Parmelee, and Plattner (48) observed 163 premature 
infants during a two-year period (1945-1947) at two-week intervals for 
eight months. The peak of growth was reached during the second and 
third two-month period. A study of 2426 children whose birth weights 
. ranged from less than five pounds and eight ounces to more than nine 
pounds and eight ounces (65) revealed that at all ages the birth weight 

Ore a constant relationship to the subsequent physical development. 

The body measurements of 96 pairs of brothers were studied to discover 
familial influences (56). Longitudinal measurements were found to be 
most alike and nose breadth and ear length and breadth least responsive 
to the factor of brotherhood. In another study of 186 brothers (55) birth 
Order was found to have no constant influence on adult body form. 

Geographic and racial influences upon growth and development were 
Studied by several workers. Children in Okinawa (94) were found to 
compare unfavorably in head circumference at birth and in height and 
Weight at birth, three years, six years and 10 years with children in 

Prance, South Africa, and North America. Shanghai children (106), aged 
four to 11, who were studied in 1945 were significantly shorter and under- 
Weight as compared with children in 1939. Several factors, including the 
education of children and parents of Aleutian children in matters x 
nutrition and hygiene, resulted in somewhat better than average Ek 
and development and reduction of serious illness to a SS 1 
n a group of mothers ranging in age from 10 to 54 years G Ap e 
frequency of stillbirths at all ages Was found to be ge y m 
9r a colored population estimated to be 95 percent Negro than E 1986 
White population studied. Sixteen different body ce RE weg 

innesota schoolboys ranging in age from six to 17, of ài «a Matheny 
of Finnish lineage and 884 of Italian descent, were studie i: eed 
and Meredith (91). They found the boys of Finnish descent ‘a g que 
i e boys of Italian lineage at all e in all E excep 
ength and width, and in head width at the upper ‘eves: 

Aldrich a presented a thought-provoking sed oe 
Social order and laws of growth and development. Frie SEH minds 
Concluded that socio-emotional disturbance as a cause O° E 


i i lly recognized. 
K extensive than is genera g 
d e ede ious findings of the relation of 


essler and Scott (73) confirmed prev e SEH 
Spiphysea] m to birth weight, body length, tore p milk 
unable to demonstrate any relation between a mel Sege 
take during pregnancy and the diameters S Kapen ees 
Proxima] epiphyses or with roentgenograms : br d endent upon the 
Wartime conditions on children was shown to be s ie Dus df 
Severity of prevailing deprivations (7, un Pg 


Available food supplies. T 
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In a longitudinal study of the illness experience of 126 normal 
children (14), it was found that only a small percentage became afflicted 
with permanent ill health altho every period of childhood had its special 
health hazards. No constant relation between illness patterns in children 
and their ordinal position in the family was found by Kingsley and 
Reynolds (74). Children with diabetes mellitus (15) lagged behind 
normal children in body size and growth rate during the normal growth 
period, but continued to grow after the time that growth was usually 
terminated for the normal child. This growth continued until they 
attained normal stature. When an adequate diet was available, control of 
active allergy (24) resulted in remediation of the growth failure caused 
by the allergy. Wilson and Lubschez (172) studied longevity in rheumatic 
fever in 1042 children observed over a period of 30 years. Four out of 
five survived to the age of 10, three out of four survived puberty, and of 
those reaching the age of 20, 19 out of 20 survived early adult life. The 
over-all chance of survival to the age of 40 was one out of two. Prolonged 
Separation from the home for institutional care in the cases of 600 
children with rheumatic fever failed to produce major adjustment 
problems or to disturb the integrity of family life (156). This would 


seem to demonstrate that the manner of doing may outweigh other 
considerations. 


tionship of endocrine conditions to 
growth and development was dealt with by several individuals (18, 117, 


brief review of current work in this field. 
Extradietary factors, notably the endocrine glands 
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^ Were found to 
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exert a profound influence in determining what tissues are actually 
formed from the available building blocks (117). In the past there has 
been a tacit assumption that with adequate diets the utilization by the 
body was the same in all cases, at least from a qualitative point of view. 

here was important evidence to show that the utilization by the body may 
Vary greatly and this must be taken into consideration in any accurate 
appraisal or evaluation of growth. Li, Simpson, and Evans (81) found 


that animals receiving growth hormone showed nearly five times the 


i 8 P 
Weight gain of hypophysectomized female rats of the same age that were 


9n the same diet. 


Li 


Growth—Stature and Weight 

Several studies of various aspects of growth = ce te, 
Weight were made during this period (29, 34, 35, t S ki e d. o : 
138), Edgerton, Britt, and Norman (34). Men ran Sa ap 6730 
ranking contestants in the first annual ge, E e? A n 
army inductees under 20 years of age and ae "The 220. mki d 
Superior to the army sample in stature and weight. The ranking 


PUR n hysical defects than the 1786 non- 
Contestants had significantly pet Af visual defects. Reynolds ond 


ranking contestants with the gu ee Ban cas 
i the resemblances an i i, 
emg Leg ee triplet boys from eight thru 18 years 
La D 
of age p aii laine koar keii " 
, " handbook which explains how height an 
Krogman (76) published SW Seed 
Weight measurements $ n excellent presentation of the problem, 


Y is was @ es z 
RUM ha interpreted. evaluative technics. Krogman (77) also discussed 
ethods to be used, 


f the skeleton in estimating morphological maturity. 

‘i value of the wind the weight of premature infants (30) was also 
: sordin 
grid for record! 


available. 


Adolescent Development 
d that the age range of onset of pubescence may show a 
Ellis (37) foun ears and that the duration of pubescence seems 
Vürintion. of several, ëm this stage early or late. He found an acceleration 
longest in those ea pe before the onset of pubescence. Ellis (35) 
in growth about op height and weight curves may go out of date and that 
stressed the fact t Ge considered in evaluating such data. He also found 
maturity level ail of girls was substantiated. 
that tbe earlier TA ines (139) made 557 semi-annual examinations of 49 
Reynolds Eie maturation, size, shape, and areolar protrusion of the 
girls and SÉ i de of pubic hair; menarche; and the interrelations of 
breasts; deng DË features. Five different types of maturational extremes 


[uU D s 
these matured and it was promised that subsequent reports would deal 
were comP 
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with axillary hair, osseous development, menstrual patterns, differential 
tissue growth, physiological function. growth of body segments, and 
endocrine activity during adolescence. Marchetti and Menaker (86) ap- 
plied several criteria and concluded that the optimum time for having 
the first child, from a purely obstetrical point of view. was at 16 years 
of age or less. 

Stuart (153) discussed pubescence, differentiating characteristics of 
early and late pubescence, and factors influencing, or associated with, 
variability in adolescent maturation which may have significance for 
health. Stuart also stressed the importance of food and feeding habits for 
time and degree of growth and for skeletal and sexual development. 
Several studies have stressed the importance of food and feeding for 
skeletal and sexual development. This work has been confirmed by the 
experiments with animals in which great postponement of sexual develop- 
ment followed the administration of diets deficient in caloric content. 

Deamer (30) reported that increased rate of growth, at least in boys: 
may be obtained by the use of sublingual testosterone therapy in the 
prepuberty period, but that these children will still be small individuals 
at cessation of treatment. He warned that treatment must not be carried to 
the point of undue advancement of bone age. He also called attention to 
possible disadvantages inherent in this method of obtaining an increase 
rate of growth. Dwarfism in healthy children was also studied by Talbot 


and others (155) and was judged to be caused in some cases by emotiona 
and nutritional inadequacies (a 


turbances). In view of this the 
seems very unwise. 

Bergman (18) published a differenti 
and the adrenogenital syndrome with a 
which should be of value in the re 
of these individuals. 


use of testosterone as initial treatment 


al diagnostic table of sex precocily 
n account of 17 urinary ketosteroids 
Cognition and clinical management 


Growth of Body Segments and Tissues 


Growth of the human head from birth thr 
investigated by Ortiz and Brodie (122) in 135 infants, As an aid in the 
early recognition of hydrocephalus, retarded mental Peay ech an 
appraisement of the normal infant, Silver and Deamer (146) ublished 
graphs of the head circumference of infants, Allen (4) studied Fins facial 
growth of children ranging in age from five to eight years. A greater 
amount of growth was found in the lower facial Ee than i 
the upper, and the growth was found to be Sreater in boys than in girls. 
Valuable information on facial development from 12 to 22 in males was 
furnished by a ee (19). ionall ü 

ount (26) supplied some exceptionally valuable 
of d s from the fetal period to adulthood, po pe gen 
E to the question of how brain weight 8TOWs with respect to body 
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u the third month of life was 


norexia secondary to emotional dis- , 
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weight. French (39) studied brain tumors in children ‘from birth to 
age 16 and concluded that they occur with equal frequency at all ages 
thruout childhood. 

The diameter and cross-sectional area of the hair of children from birth 
to maturity was studied by Trotter and Duggins (160). Developmental 
changes were found to cease at a relatively early age. After the second 
Year no uniformity in trend was found in the index used and after an 
initial rapid increase in cross-sectional area during the first three years 
the increase was slow and irregular. Monthly samples were used. 

The growth of the human pituitary fossa was studied from the fifth 
fetal month thru the adult by Francis (38). The length was found to 
' increase very rapidly during the last 24 weeks of the fetal period, but 
there were no sex differences. Both length and depth measurements 
.Showed a rapid growth during the first year of post-natal life and then 
length accelerated again at puberty. Rasmussen (131) plotted the weight 
of the 122 normal hypophyses of white children from birth to 19 years 
of age against stature, and noted concave curves. The weight of the gland 
Plotted against age gave a growth curve which was practically a straight 
line, The same author (132) also reported on changes in the proportion 
of cell types in the anterior lobe of the hypophysis during the first 
19 years of life and concluded there were no distinct histological cycles 
that could be correlated with physiological um uri 

Natal teeth occurred approximately once in 2000 births in a study of 

the phenomena in two Chicago hospitals (89). Median and mean ages 
'as well as standard deviations for the eruption of the first six teeth were 
furnished bv Hurme:(69; 64). The statistical material comprised 93,000 
rnished by orthern temperate zone. Stillman (145) plotted 
children from the n rves against age for 38 children from birth 
maxillary and mandibular cu EAD x ? 
d that the curves for those with poor occlusion 
lo nine years and Ne 3 
tended to converge Es (32) found no apparent difference in the incidence 

Dreizen and Ra poorly nourished and adequately nourished 
of dental caries those receiving a supplement of one quart of milk 
children or ben receiving the milk supplement during the period 
per day and those ‘relationship of nutrition to dental caries was studied 
of their study- Meri individuals (112). Sognnaes (150) made a clinical 
by many group? MES established trends in the dental caries incidence 
analysis of certai children in Europe during the past 50 years. This 
which occurred ET upon the sufficiency of oral environmental factors 
analysis throws "e Jental caries. A marked wartime reduction of dental 
in the causing Ze children was found. This outcome could not be 
caries in porohe s of an increase in the consumption of any pre- 
explained on strated caries preventing food or food factor, One great 
viously denon caries research is that caries progress at variable rates of 
difficulty in ? variable period of latency seems to intervene before the 
speed, 5 5 "imposed regimen may be felt. 
effect of a” 
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Massler and Schour (90) found that the dental caries incidence in 
162 children aged 10 to 18 years and living in Naples was less than 
one-half of that observed in children of similar ages in the United States. 
They concluded that, since these children were for the most part mal- 
nourished, the relation between good nutrition and a protective influence 
against dental caries was not borne out by their study. 

Nutrition Reviews (114) published a good general review of the 
problem of fluorine in relation to dental caries and the Quarterly Review 
of Pediatrics for November, 1949 (128), contained a splendid special 
section on children's teeth, dental caries, and related problems. Among 
other topics this issue dealt with the pathology of dental caries, carbo- 
hydrates plus lactobacilli as destructive agents, fluoride and caries, 
nutrition and dental decay, miscellaneous conditions of teeth and gums 
and ranges of normalcy in the eruption of teeth. 

The use of the skeleton to estimate mo 
generally accepted. Greulich and Pyle’s 
invaluable to workers in this field. Abbott and others (1) recommende 
that carpal and epiphyseal development be used as another index ° 
nutritional condition. Data concerning the lengths of the femur and the 
tibia from five years until epiphyseal closure were published by Anderson 
and Green (5). They paid particular attention to the factor of variation 1 
rates of skeletal maturation. The pattern of the development of ossification 
cenbers in 1112 single-born infants was presented in tabular form by 
Christie (23). Kelly and Reynolds (69) published tables giving the order 
of appearance of ossification centers, appearance of distal epiphyses ° 
long bones, area of carpal bones, measurement of long bones, and other 
diameters for 305 white and 120 Negro infants assessed at about 28-day 
intervals during the first year of life. Milman and Bakwin (99) studied 
ossification of the metacarpal and metatarsal centers as a measure ° 
maturation in children from one to five Years of age. A thoro review 9 
the structure of bone, growth of bone, chemical and enzymatic problems 
of ossification, chemical nature of bone, bone metabolism as studied by 


means of radioactive isotopes, influence of dietary factors on bone, an 


influence of hormonal factors on bone was publi 8). 
i published by Dallemagne (2 
Potter and Meredith (126) recommended that (iecur pea be 


taken by soa € and bigonial diameter be taken from 
measurements of the posteroanterior roentgenogram in o ies 0 
the young child. Schmid (143) published cam fon bereien Ee 
and for the greatest length and breadth of wrist bones for Malden from 
three months to 18 years of age, assessed between the years of 1933 and 
1947. Townsley (159) reported on the influence of mechanical factors on 
the development and structure of bone for fetuses of three, five, seven; 
and eight months and for infants and children of one, 12, 1 = dr 96, 
and 120 months. i » 30, 40, 
Reynolds and Grote (137) compared tissue distributi 
with that of the female from birth to maturity. Males e. 


898 


rphological maturity has been 
x i ve 
(51) new atlas will pro 


9n in the male leg 
Xceeded females in 
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mean breadth of muscle, bone, and total breadth of calf, while females 
were larger than males in mean breadth of tela subcutanea plus skin, and 
these differences were pronounced in adolescence and maturity. 

Maresh (87) measured 3205 roentgenograms of 71 boys and 57 girls 
in good health taken during the past 20 years. These data were used to 
assess the significance of the size of heart by relating the measurements 
to the basic process of growth and maturation of the individual. Meyer 
(97) published an equation for the measurement of children's hearts 
together with a nomogram making it possible to read directly any per- 
centage variation from the normal. 


Interrelatedness of Some Growth Phenomena 


Norval (110) found that infants who were relatively long for their 
Weight began to walk at an earlier age than the others. She also found 
that the age at which babies started walking was not significantly. related 
to weight at birth. Length at birth correlated negatively with walking age. 

orcester and Lombard (173) were unable to predict leg length at age 
ngth, height, and ratio at ages seven or 12. 
al children varying in age from one to 17 years 
o body weight by a linear equation, to stature 
d to surface area by nonlinear equation 


16 accurately from leg le 

Blood volumes in norm 
Were found to be related t 
by an exponential equation, an 


of the second degree Gate oso (144) found the size relationships 
Shepherd, Sholl, and Viz ; d i 
> h to be linear between infancy an ] maturity. Adolph 
etween body eg t for mammals by means of which from the value 
E published a oat a mammal 33 others could be roughly predicted. 
B one; characteris (13) published directions for measuring height and 
ayer and Bayley c» for use in predicting height. Gray (50) evaluated 
assessing skeletal ko adult stature and found the respective per- 
three methods of (ee for mid-parent rule; 2.5 for Walford's trans- 
Centage errors to Ce Jey’s bone-age. 
form; and 2.0 for bay d that prepuberal growth and post-puberal growth 
Muhsam (102) foun Jated. Correlation patterns f i 
e eatively correlated. Correlation patterns for growth in 
in girls were neg vere found similar, but the compensation for growth 
height and weight V or two years later for that growth in height. 
in height began nie that the use of an ischium-pubis index gave 
Washburn (167) y 90 percent in predicting sex from skeletal remains 
an accuracy of ee the same racial group. In children the index 
provided they are for the average difference between boys and girls 
proved of little i thruout childhood. 
temüined.at 2 to 3 pe (136) found creatinine excretion closely associated 
d Clark H ~ s 
Reynolds an dih and with bone breadth and very slightly associated 
with muscle me (67) found strength as measured by grip, pull, and 
with fat breadth. slated to height, weight, chronological age, skeletal age, 
thrust positively Relationships between strength and measures of intelli- 


and ularity- 
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gence were found to be considerably lower. Relationships with socio- 
economic factors were found to be negligible. Personality problems 
stemming from physical status and interpretations and implications for 
educational programs and for high-school counselors were offered. 


Body Build and Body Proportions 


Hunt (62) questioned Sheldon’s view of somatotype as a simple pre 
dominance or balance of one or more of the embryonic germ dek: 
contending that such an explanation was not entirely adequate. 
reported that endomorphy, ectomorphy, and mesomorphy represented s 
retention or exaggeration of growth phases which reached a peak at dud 
post-natal age of nine months, nine years, and in adolescence respective T 
Each might also be produced by variations of growth gradients. The thre 
temperament classifications were also related to various post-natal growth 
periods. Lasker (78) presented evidence to show that partial starvation 
may alter somatotype. Reynolds and Asakawa (135) studied a series © 
167 children for degree of obesity and established five types: obese 
mixed obese, relatively obese, relatively mixed obese, and not ee 
They suggested that failure to differentiate types of obesity, and t? 


. : e SE ]ts 
inclusion of subjects who are not obese may account for conflicting resu 
in studies in human obesity. 


Growth of Some Bodily Functions 


Norval, Kennedy, and Berkson (111) found that the blood sugar of 
51 normal infants showed an average increase of 2.8 mg. per 100 cc. P& 


day during the first six days of life and that there was no evidence 9 
stabilization of blood sugar during 


studies prompted Taylor, Pye, and Caldwell (157) to study the energy 
expenditures of seven boys and 12 sirls ranging in age from nine t0. 
years while they were standing, drawing, and dressing and undressing 


in a respiration chamber. Gesell (46) reported on the development2 
aspects of vision. 


children. The subjects used were normal chil 
could not be considered indicative of future Pathology tdpestally in view 
of the fact that they Varia directly with age, diminishing as the children 
grew older. These highly interesting developmental] facts should prove of 
great value in assessing heart conditions in children, 

It is apparent that electroencephalography has been widely ied during 
this period in studies of child development (57, 66) for the owing 
purposes: (4) for the establishment of normal patterns for Various age 
groups (58, 61, 66); (b) for the localization of focal Seed abnor: 
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malities (25, 60, 119) ; (c) for the study of cerebral electrical dysrhyth- 
mias associated with epilepsy (80); (d) for the study of special serious 


_ behavior problems (98); and (e) for the determination of the effects on 


brain waves of various stimuli and psychologic states (59). In the future, 
encephalography may well bear additional important fruit when it is 
applied to the study of learning and problem-solving types of behavior. 


Appraisal of Physical Status and Growth 


Meredith (95) developed an anthropometric program for schools 


wherein it is not considered practicable to do more than measure height 


and weight. (Ordinarily the minimum routine of anthropometry involves 
body weight, standing height, hip width, chest circumference, leg girth, 
and subjective ratings of the thickness of two selected folds of skin and 
subcutaneous tissue.) He also (96) provided school health workers with 


measurement and rating equivalents for thickness of skin and subcutaneous 
tissue in two regions; above the ilium and below the scapula, as well as 
tables of equivalents for normal use covering the age period from four to 


18 years for each sex. Cowden (27) published some simplified methods 
wth curves. 


of fitti i es of grov 
vu hes ae E height-weight-age data in graphic form and 
attempts to evaluate the child with reference to his own age-peers and to 
his own unique biogenetic endowment. Krogman (76) recommended the 
use of the Wetzel Grid Technic in connection with height-weight measure- 
ments, The newly develope Red Graph offers a method whereby the 
symmetry of skeletal status and progress during growth may be quantified 
y graphically. Several experimenters (85, 


and i ets roentgenograms us 
127) ued its use as 8 method of determining the symmetry of status 
o 


i rowth. Children who are often grouped into a 
A el Grid technic may be separated by the X-ray 
: a ca Së in making the Red Graph. Only in this manner can children 

ndings use! i] because of their genetic inheritance be separated from those 
who are sma ll because of inadequate nutrition (103). The Red Graph 
who are sma the most advanced bone as an indicator of the child's 
makes. use 0! rd development, provided this advanced bone is not by 
potential E. exceeding à desirable speed of growth for that child. 
chance great : the Red Graph at any point indicates a lack of develop- 
Great width 0 e causes of which should be investigated. Just how 
mental symmetty> made was not made clear. Moreover, the evidence 


n be à 
suck judgments cai ption that all the bones in the body should develop at 


M PAP zu 
justifying "i AY ud presented. ue 
the same r8 and the Red Graph differ in that the Todd Graph plots 


The Todd E maturities of the functional parts of the body as 
ntgenogram while v Red Graph plots both the most 
5^. and average parts. Greulich (51), continuing S 
lager Red Graph as a useful device. PUR Todd 


th 


o: 
average 
an by the roe 
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Physical and Physiological Influences on Mental Growth 


Some of the original promise involved in the use of glutamic acid to 
improve mentality has not been fulfilled. Zimmerman and his group (129, 
175, 176) continued to report success with its administration, but the 
value of glutamic acid as a therapeutic agent in mental retardation has not 
been universally accepted (9, 116, 164). Some well planned and con- 
trolled experiments have given negative results. Loeb and Tuddenham 
(82) carefully selected their subjects, and, using the method of co- 
variance, found no significant differences between their control and 
experimental subjects. They used several measures of mental status, the 
Stanford-Binet (Form L before and M after), the Cornel.Coxe Per- 
formance Ability Scale, the Porteus Maze, the Thurstone and Thurstone 
Primary Mental Abilities, and the Rorschach. They expressed the con- 
viction that the differences between their results and those of Zimmerman 
may be accounted for by differences in degree of control, in design of 
the investigation, and in the nature of the statistical analysis of the 
outcomes. Kerr and Szurek (72), and McCulloch (84) also failed to 
confirm the beneficial effects of glutamic acid. To dat 
of evidence seems to indicate th 
designed and controlled, and the r 
is “not proven.” 

Another pioneer approach to the 
of Beck, McKhann, and Belnap (16), 


e, the preponderance 
at if the experiments were expertly 
esults carefully evaluated, the verdict 


Denhoff, Holden, and Silver (31) administered Tolserol to 16 children 


ug in age from three to eight years with cerebral palsy. Five methods 
e temm Mes nien neurologic, orthopedic, psychomotor, behavior, 
Sea Or any Mokemiai ING consistent, outstanding, over-all improve- 
ment was found. 8. over- P 


The effect of added thiamine 


i 3 T On growth, vis; : vis 
investigated by using 36 pairs of id 5 » Vision, and learning V 


entical twi igi riod 
of four and one-half months with vins over an original pe 


` i F these measures were 

weight, height, manual dexterity, prolonged memory tests, vision, in- 
telligence, reasoning, arithmetic, rote memory, and code substitütion 
DH H H d 

These studies of physical and physiological influences on mental 

oduced no brilliantly positive results. 

This does not mean that these experiments are worthless, for, on the 

contrary, a very great merit inheres in their opening of new areas for 


exploration, and in their stimulation of further research in the field of 
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nerve and brain metabolism. Approaches such as these should be greatly 
encouraged. Intrinsically they are far superior to the inertia engendered 
by acceptance of the fatalistic doctrine that genetic considerations 
irrevocably predetermine matters once and for all. 
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